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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership was made up of northerners and southerners in almost equal 
proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed 
publication with the editorial office on Kendall Green, in Washington D. C., where it 
has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the Library of Congress 
it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in existence. It is also the 
oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 
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January, March, and May. The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 
From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2 D. C. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card Number, 15-14404 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28. 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2. D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the school 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Official Call for the Meeting of the Convention 


The 40th regular meeting of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
will be held at the Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon, June 25 
to the 30th. 


Richard G. Brill, President 
Genevieve M. Ryan, Secretary 


Official Call for the Meeting of the Conference 


The thirty-third regular meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Oregon School for 
the Deaf during the meeting of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
from June 25 to the 30th, for the purpose of conducting the necessary 
business, including reports of the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees, and the election of executive committee members, and such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


William J. McClure, President 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Secretary 
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FOREWORD 


Developing Our Spiritual Frontiers 


In this training program we have embarked on a new frontier, a new 
approach to strengthening and invigorating our efforts to meet adequately 
the difficult and often complex problems of deaf people. We know that 
our efforts for the deaf have lagged in productiveness despite our great 
interest because we have not heretofore fully involved the community 
that works for and with deaf people. Certainly the role of the spiritual 
counselor is fundamental in the lives of all of us. It is clearly even more 
significant in the lives of deaf people who desperately need spiritual 
guidance and solace, but for whom there is so little toward which they 
may turn for the substance of wholesome adjustment. 


The Roman Catholic Church has a long history of concern for and 
service to deaf people. It seems natural that we should begin exploiting 
the spiritual frontier here, for the Church offers the sound organization 
and the nucleus of skills which are so essential in the projection of public 
programs and which we seek so eagerly in the many communities with 
which we work, including the deaf. Even more significant may be the 
way in which the Church has joined hands with deaf people themselves 
in community development work which contrasts sharply to the way in 
which deaf people and their organizations are too often left to walk alone. 


Through the good offices of the Church and its workers, we expect to 
function much more effectively in extending and developing vocational 
rehabilitation services to deaf people. Moreover, the exciting response 
of the workshop participants persuades us to believe that we may antici- 
pate improved and much more extensive counseling and guidance services 
for deaf people; that the necessary facilities to provide the highly tech- 
nical services required by the marginal and submarginal deaf person will 
become available in increasing numbers; that we can look forward to 
acceleration of research on adjustment to deafness as students of the 
Church and its universities apply their newly discovered interests. Finally, 
we are sure that more and more individuals will be drawn to the fields 
of service to the deaf as the Church carries abroad the inspiration of 
this meeting. 


This workshop has stimulated much thinking and resolution in all 
who have shared this experience at Gallaudet College. We hope that 
it is the forerunner of other workshops where others may become inspired 
with the enthusiasm for doing in every respect a better rehabilitation job 
for all deaf people. 

Mary E. Switzer 
Director 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Workshop for Catholic Personnel for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


Opening Session 


Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Washington 
President, Gallaudet College | 


Consultant, Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Federal Government and Rehabilitation ..... Boyce R. Williams 
Courses of Study at Gallaudet College ..... George M. Detmold, Dean 


The first session of the Workshop for Catholic Personnel for the Deaf 
was opened with an invocation by the Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, 
Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Washington. Following the invocation, 
President Leonard M. Elstad welcomed the visitors to Gallaudet College. 
He said that Gallaudet College appreciates working with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in workshops such as this. He mentioned 
the need for better understanding of the deaf by the general public. 
He expressed the hope that the visitors would come to understand 
Gallaudet College better during their visit. He explained that Gallaudet 
College is an accredited liberal arts college, a private institution subsi- 
dized by Congress. He cited Gallaudet College as an example of an 
institution which receives government support but which in no way has 
its policies controlled by the federal government. He mentioned that 
a young deaf child can begin his education in Kendall School, the college 
experimental school on the campus, and continue through graduate school 
without leaving the campus. He described the new building program 
which has been under way since 1956, and said that the Gallaudet faculty 
and staff are trying to give the deaf as fine a school as possible because 
they believe in the deaf and their abilities. 


Mr. Boyce Williams, Consultant on Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, brought greetings to the conference from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In his brief remarks, he stressed 
as a fundamental aim of the conference, the need to reduce the frustra- 
tions of the deaf in the community. Religious groups are looked upon 
as important arms of service to the deaf since helping people is a per- 
vasive objective of all religious organizations. It was pointed out that 
for that reason there were many ways in which church leaders could 
share with rehabilitation counselors their work with the deaf. 


For varying reasons, one of the problems in dealing with some deaf 
people is their difficulty in communicating either through oral or written 
language. Religious leaders, as part of their training, have learned how 
to communicate effectively with such people and they, through that 
knowledge, could help rehabilitation workers work better with deaf 
clients with varying communication problems. 
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Mr. Williams emphasized that the making of final decisions regarding 
deaf rehabilitation clients was the task of the rehabilitation counselor, 
but that religious workers could be of immeasurable assistance to those 
counselors. 


On behalf of James F. Garrett, Assistant Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation,Mr. Williams presented some facts regarding 
the relationship between the federal government and rehabilitation work 
in general. The federal government’s role in rehabilitation work is not 
that of a service agency. It helps set up standards for rehabilitation 
programs in the various states. The states need to have a modus oper- 
andi, a state plan for vocational rehabilitation, that conforms to the 
basic law of the federal government; then within that broad framework, 
they can set up their own regulations. 


The federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation also makes grants-in- 
aid to the various states for rehabilitation programs. However, the 
determination of an individual’s eligibility for rehabilitation services 
and the extension of these services are the concern of the state agency. 
Before World War II, probably one million dollars a year was being 
spent in the United States jointly by the states and the federal govern- 
ment for civilian rehabilitation purposes. Today close to 100 million 
dollars are being spent for those purposes. In the next budget there 
may be about 75 million dollars appropriated by the U. S. government 
and about 30 million by the states. The states match federal funds for 
rehabilitation purposes under a variable grant formula that includes 
factors of population and per capita income. For example, in New York 
and other high income States money may be matched dollar for dollar, 
whereas in Mississippi, Arkansas and other low income States the ratio 
may be two federal to one State dollar. 


Mr. Williams continued that every state in the United States has a 
general rehabilitation program, and that thirty-eight states have special 
rehabilitation agencies for the blind. These thirty-eight agencies employ 
more than five hundred professional workers, and the fifty-four general 
agencies employ 60 such workers to serve the blind. He expressed the 
opinion that here is evidence that the deaf are perhaps the most under- 
privileged of all handicapped people. There is not one state that has a 
rehabilitation agency specifically for the deaf, nor are there more than a 
dozen professional experts on the deaf among the more than 2,000 workers 
in the state rehabilitation agencies in spite of the fact that numberwise 
the deaf and blind populations in the United States are fairly similar. 
There are about 250,000 deaf people in the United States, most of whom 
have been deaf from infancy, and about 350,000 blind people, one-half 
of whom are over sixty-five years of age. 


Mr. Williams stated that the Office of Vocational ‘Rehabilitation is 
anxious to do work with the deaf but that it cannot work in a vacuum. 
He expressed the hope that the participants in the Workshop would 
help fill the vacuum. 


Dean George M. Detmold of Gallaudet College spoke on the courses 
of study that are offered at the college. He said that the paramount 
juestion was how to make the best use of the four years that the students 
have at the college. During his first two years, the student has a two-year 
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sequence of integrated studies in the social sciences, in the humanities 
and in English. The program is a chronologically organized study of 
western civilization from its beginnings to the present time, as seen 
through the disciplines of history and political science, economics, soci- 
ology, philosophy, literature and the fine arts. The student’s work in 
English composition is integrated with this study. That is, he learns 
to write about what he is reading. 


In addition to this general education, each student has two years of 
a foreign language and two years of either a laboratory science or mathe- 
matics. Physical education and classes in the Hearing and Speech Center 
complete the student’s first two years at the college. In his last two 
years, he chooses a major field, leading either directly to a career, or to 
graduate study. If he wants to teach in a school for the deaf, he may 
return to Gallaudet College for a fifth year at the graduate level, in the 
field of the education of the deaf. 


The curriculum at Gallaudet has been shaped by two principal forces: 
liberal education as it prevails generally in this country, and the deafness 
of the Gallaudet students. Their deafness handicaps them in acquiring 
and using language, and for this reason, particular emphasis is given to 
the teaching of English. The students’ deafness also means that Gallaudet 
uses the approach to foreign languages which gives the students a reading 
and writing knowledge of the language rather than a speaking knowledge. 
The Hearing and Speech Center, where hearing is evaluated and com- 
munication skills are taught, is another part of the curriculum which is 
tailored to deaf students’ particular needs. 


There are some important differences in teaching techniques between 
Gallaudet College and other liberal arts colleges. For example, the 
means of communicating with the students is unique. But the similari- 
ties between Gallaudet College and other liberal arts colleges are more 
important than the differences. Like all liberal arts colleges, Gallaudet 
College is committed to the intellectual development of its students. It 
is felt that the Gallaudet student’s greatest need is the full development 
of his mind—not because he is deaf, or in spite of his deafness, but 
because he is a human being. 


The Dean remarked that the final question about curriculum is not 
what it is now, but what it will be ten or twenty years from now. 
Gallaudet College is not primarily a research institution, but it is hoped 
that through research, some inroads can be made on the hard problems 
of deafness. 


Demonstrations in the Teaching of Language 


Class, The Kendall School (Oral Method) ........ Goldie Trboyevich 


Class, Preparatory Department, 
Gallaudet College (Fingerspelling and Speech) ... Edward L. Scouten 


Discussion of Individual Instruction, Gallaudet College 
Student (Simultaneous Method) ........ Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 


Class, American Literature, Gallaudet College 
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A demonstration lesson in silent reading and language was presented 
by Miss Trboyevich, an instructor in the Kendall School, which is the 
Gallaudet College laboratory school on the campus. The ten fourth 
grade students ranged in age from ten to twelve and each had been 
enrolled in school for an average of six years. The hearing loss of the 
group was from moderately severe to profound. Each student used an 
individual portable, desk model-type, binaural hearing aid. 


The short story read in class and discussed was entitled, “The Wind 
and the Sun.” The chief concept of the story was: Kindness wins the 
day. ‘The grammar stressed in the lesson related to tenses of verbs and 
root words and suffixes. The key words in the story were: cruel, cruelty, 
kind and kindness. 

A multi-sensory technique was cleverly employed when each student 
had the opportunity to taste both honey and vinegar in order to better 
comprehend the sentence, “You can catch more flies with honey than 
you can with vinegar.” 

From that concrete statement the class was assisted in generalizing to 
a more abstract statement: “You can catch more friends with kindness 
than you can with cruelty,” thus reinforcing the original concept of 
kindness which was introduced initially in the short story presented at 
the beginning of the demonstration. 


A class of seven College Preparatory students under the tutelage of 
Mr. Scouten, Chairman of the Preparatory Department, was presented. 
It was demonstrated that they had widely varying competence in lip- 
reading ability and in ability to understand communication through 
fingerspelling. Some depend upon lipreading, some on fingerspelling, 
and some on both. Their ability in speech varied also from rather 
intelligible speech to complete lack of oral expression. Some wore hear- 
ing aids but heard only sound patterns with them, some understood 
partially through their aids and some derived no benefit from amplifica- 
tion. Because of the widespread range in proficiency in the four areas 
of communication—lipreading, fingerspelling, speech and hearing—it was 
stated that by combining the use of lipreading and the manual alphabet, 
“gaps” can be filled in. 


The language lesson involved concrete and abstract ideas. An analysis 
was made of the meaning of the two concepts. Students concluded that 
things concrete were objective or material things which can be perceived 
by the senses; that abstract ideas were subjective and perceived in the 
mind. The objective point of view was defined as one in which a person 
is not in the picture but plays the role of witness, whereas in the subjective 
point of view, the individual is in the picture. Occupations were dis- 
cussed which required each point of view. For the objective, students 
suggested the surgeon and the dentist. For the subjective, they included 
creative people such as the actor, artist and poet. They decided the 
teacher needs both the objective and the subjective point of view. 


Expressive communication throughout the demonstration was through 
speech and fingerspelling and receptive communication was through 
‘ipreading and the reading of fingerspelling. 

Professor William C. Stokoe, Chairman of the English Department, 
vegan by describing what takes place during the weekly writing confer- 
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ence of a freshman or sophomore Gallaudet College student. The stu- 
dent brings to the conference an essay which he has written since a 
similar conference the previous week. The teacher reads the paper, 
commends the good sentences and ideas, and explains how a sentence 
is wrong. By the end of the typical conference, the student’s paper is 
covered with a good many red marks, and he also has a fair sized sheaf 
of explanations and examples on scratch paper. 


Dr. Stokoe said that he had thought of demonstrating such a student 
conference on closed circuit TV, but with the simple one camera TV 
available, justice could not be done to the complex process. Even more 
important, what really goes on in the writing conferences is the culmi- 
nation of a great many things deeper and much more important than 
any visible activity in the conferences. In fact, in the most successful 
conferences, there is nothing at all to see, for the action has taken place 
inside the student’s mind. ‘The communicative link of language between 
the teacher and student, Dr. Stokoe continued, is the real subject of this 
demonstration. 


Professor Robert Panara of the Gallaudet College Department of 
English presented a demonstration class in American Classics, using the 
simultaneous method of speaking, fingerspelling and signing. He ex- 
plained to the group that this course is required of all education majors, 
many of whom will teach in schools for the deaf. Mr. Panara stated 
that the first semester course extends from the Puritan period to the 
Romantic period. In the second semester, literature from the Civil 
War to the present is covered. He stated that because of the large 
amount of material in the course, he always writes important things 
on the blackboard before class. 


Emily Dickinson was the poet discussed in the demonstration class. 
Mr. Panara had written on the blackboard statements in short outline 
form about Emily Dickinson’s style, her sound structure, subject matter 
and attitudes. He began the class with a short discussion of her life, 
and continued with an evaluation of her contribution to American poetry. 


Mr. Panara then analyzed in detail the poem, “A Narrow Fellow in 
the Grass.” He asked the students questions, and they joined in the 
discussion. He showed the students the freshness and arresting quality 
of Emily Dickinson’s imagery by getting them to say the usual form that 
a statement would take. For example, in everyday speech, the expression 
usually used is, “The lightning flashed,” but a line from Emily Dickin- 
son runs, “The lightning skipped like mice.” 


In his line-by-line analysis of the poem, Mr. Panara explained not 
only the imagery, but the effect the rhymes give, and the general mood 
of the poem and the feeling it gives the reader. He frequently asked 
the students questions and they contributed their ideas to the discussion. 


Teaching a Basic Vocabulary in the 


Demonstration Class in American History 
(Simultancous Method) Dr. Powrie V. Doctor 


Miss Elizabeth Benson, an authority on dactylology, and the language 
of signs, outlined at the outset of her presentation what she considers 
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to be some of the pitfalls in the use of signs for the new user. She 
stated that it is necessary to finger spell with the hand in front of 
the body so that the viewer can see the face as well as the hands of the 
speaker. In a large auditorium it is necessary to make one’s signs big 
but not when addressing an individual or a small audience. She stressed 
the point that signs and the manual alphabet require proper “articula- 
tion” just as oral speech does. Critical features are accent, phrasing, 
fluency and speed. There is need for facial expression when it relates 
specifically to the content. She cautioned against signing at a rate faster 
than makes for clear, smooth meaning and understanding. Concepts 
should be transmitted as a whole rather than in choppy segments. It is 
important not to spell words orally as they are being spelled on the fingers. 


She explained that signs do not show tense of verbs but that the tense 
is understood from the context. In making the sign for an auxiliary 
verb it is necessary to consider the intent. The sign for the word “‘to’’ is 
used to designate direction but no sign is made for the word “to” when 
it is in an infinitive phrase. 

She stressed the fact that although it is possible to read books and 
pamphlets which contain verbal descriptions of signs, it is virtually im- 
possible to learn signs alone without some help from a proficient signer. 


Miss Benson emphasized the point that signs are not taught to deaf 
children as a basic means of communication, even though signs are used 
in some residential schools. Frequently an incorrect sign which is 
“picked up” in a particular school becomes indigenous to that school 
and is transmitted from generation to generation. For platform pur- 
poses in interpreting lectures, condensed or a shorthand type of signs 
is employed, and certain words are often deleted. However, for teaching 
purposes, it is necessary to finger spell all the words which are not signed. 


In addition to her introductory remarks relating to the sign language, 
Miss Benson conducted one-hour laboratory sessions on each of the 
succeeding two days of the Workshop during which time she presented 
basic vocabulary in the sign language and also those signs which the 
participants felt they needed to know in connection with their work 
with the deaf. 


Professor Powrie V. Doctor, Chairman of the Department of History 
and Political Science at Gallaudet College, conducted a demonstration 
class in American history, using the simultaneous method, which includes 
the use of individual hearing aids, speaking, signing, fingerspelling and 
lipreading. At the beginning of the class, he wrote on the blackboard 
the most important central ideas that were to be covered during the 
lesson. The subject under discussion was Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, and the different approaches of the two men to government 
and to the United States Constitution. He asked several of the students 
to write paragraphs on the blackboard on some aspect of this subject. 


Professor Doctor made some genera! remarks to the workshop partici- 
pants about the special techniques for teaching the deaf. He reminded 
the group that the deaf cannot “listen” and take notes at the same time. 
“le stressed the importance of the visual approach. He remarked that a 
‘eacher can be sure that his deaf students have understood the material 
y first writing it on the blackboard and later asking them to write it 
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on the board. He mentioned that written composition is emphasized 
in order to insure that conceptualization has been attained. 


Professor Doctor stated that paragraph meaning and vocabulary are 
weaknesses of the deaf. He said that the language of signs is not neces- 
sarily detrimental to language, but that language is difficult for the deal 
simply because they do not hear it. He remarked that a structured 
approach to teaching reading is necessary, and mentioned that everyone 
has a speaking, writing and reading vocabulary. Reading comprehension 
must be stressed in the lower schools for the deaf. He mentioned as aids 
to learning, the concepts of who, what, where, when and why, which 
follow the patterns of the Fitzgerald Key and the Barry Five Slate System 
both of which are techniques used in teaching language to the deaf. 
Distance and time are the most abstract things that must be taught to 
the deaf. For this reason, he said, it is helpful to put distance-space 
and time-space concepts in the middle of the who, what, where, when 
and why ideas. 


When the students who were writing paragraphs on the blackboard 
had completed their work, Professor Doctor, using the simultaneous 
method, read each paragraph and the class discussed it. Students, also 
using the simultaneous method, pointed out errors in content material 
of the paragraphs, mentioned things they felt should have been added, 
or commented on ideas with which they agreed. Dr. Doctor completed 
the class by discussing in detail the basic ideas about this period in 
American history that he had originally outlined on the blackboard. 


In his concluding remarks to the Workshop participants, Professor 
Doctor mentioned the importance of using all methods of approach: 
hearing aids, signing, fingerspelling, lipreading and speaking in teaching 
content material to deaf college students. 


Organizations for the Deaf 
Chairman, Thomas LePine 


National Association of the Deaf .................. Alan Crammatte 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ............. Richard Phillips 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association ............ Dr. David Peikof 
World Federation of the Dr. Boyce Williams 
International Catholic Deaf Association ........ Richard W. Bowdren 


Mr. Thomas J. LePine, Specialist in the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, made some introductory 
remarks about the various organizations for the adult deaf before pre- 
senting the first speaker. 


Mr. Alan Crammatte, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
at Gallaudet College, spoke of the history and activities of the Nationa! 
Association of the Deaf. It is an organization that was established in 
1890 by a deaf man, Edmund Booth, and that was conceived of as a 
defender of the rights of deaf people. 


The National Association of the Deaf was first organized on a con 
vention basis. Members paid small dues, and biennial conventions wer¢ 
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held. A reorganization has recently taken place, and, under the new 
plan, the N.A.D. will become a federation of state associations. Dues 
will be larger, and beginning in 1962 there will be full-time officers. It 
is hoped that this improvement in organization will enable the associa- 
tion to provide broader and more effective service to the deaf, and to 
cooperate with people like the participants in the Workshop who wish 
help with the services they are providing for the deaf. 


In spite of the handicaps that the N.A.D. has labored under in the 
past, it has some solid accomplishments to its credit. One of these has 
been to protect the right of a deaf person to operate a motor vehicle. 
Liability insurance is an allied problem which the N.A.D. has had less 
success in dealing with, mainly for lack of actuarial information. Job 
discrimination is also a continuing battle, although in recent years 
conditions have improved. The N.A.D. also tries to protect the repu- 
tation of the deaf as substantial, contributing citizens in society. 


The N.A.D. has always been vitally interested in the education of the 
deaf. The organization favors the combined method of communication: 
the use of all means available in proportion suited to the needs of the 
individual. It has opposed reliance on speech and speechreading as the 
only means of communication in a school, because, it contends, the 
language of signs is much better adapted for use with groups of deaf 
individuals at meetings, lectures, and religious services. 


The Silent Worker, the monthly publication of the N.A.D., is written, 
edited and printed by deaf persons. It contains articles about the deaf, 
news of interest to deaf persons, and information about N.A.D. affairs. 
N.A.D. also has pamphlets and publications relating to the subject of 
deafness. 


Mr. Crammatte concluded his remarks by praising the dedicated indi- 
viduals who have carried on the work of the N.A.D. against heavy 


obstacles and as a labor of love. 


Mr. Richard Phillips, Dean of Students at Gallaudet College, spoke 
on the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. The organization was 
formed because of the difficulty deaf men had in getting life insurance. 
The organization is now sixty years old, has accumulated a fund of four 
and one-half million dollars, and a membership of about ten thousand 
in the United States and Canada, spread through over 100 divisions in 
as many communities. Deaf women as well as men may now take out 
insurance through the N.F.S.D. The group meets every four years. 
its magazine, The Frat, is published every two months. The N.F.S.D. 
is not large enough to sell automobile insurance, but it tries to help the 
deaf get this through other companies. Mr. Phillips emphasized that 
the organization is completely managed by the deaf, and commended it 
as representing a group who try to help themselves. 


Dr. David Peikoff, the Chairman of the Alumni Centennial Fund 
Commission, sketched the early history of Gallaudet College, which was 
created by an Act of Congress in 1864 and whose charter was signed by 
\braham Lincoln. 


The Alumni Association was formed in 1889 and was incorporated in 
‘908. Among its 2,430 living members are people who have achieved 
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success in many professional and business areas. They include academic 
and vocational educators, educational administrators, dentists, lawyers, 
Statisticians, newspaper proprietors, editorial writers, and business men. 


Also included among the Alumni are some four hundred hearing 
people who have done graduate work at Gallaudet in the area of educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


The Association which meets triennially, usually in Washington, D. C., 
has over thirty chapters. It publishes a quarterly journal called the 
Gallaudet Alumni Bulletin. It sponsors literary and athletic awards for 
undergraduates. Last year it published a four-hundred page anthology 
of prose and poetry entitled The Silent Muse, which contains literary 
works of the deaf. 


A current aim of the Alumni Association is to present to Gallaudet 
College in 1964, when it reaches its centenary mark, the sum of $100,000, 
as a token of gratitude. The fund-raising drive which has barely begun 
already has approximately $35,000. It is hoped that the fund will far 
exceed the “modest minimum objective.” In 1931, the Association gave 
the College $50,000 which was used as the core element in financing 
the new Edward Miner Gallaudet Library, the first building in the new 
plant now being constructed. 


Dr. Boyce Williams referred in his introductory remarks to the oppor- 
tunity of the members of the Workshop to have observed the “deaf 
community” in operation. There is need, he remarked, to understand 
what that community means and stands for and to protect it. He pointed 
out that in the United States, because of the structure of certain national 
organizations of and for the deaf, the deaf walk too much alone. There 
is need for hearing people to work with and among them. 


When the World Federation of the Deaf was created in Rome, Italy, 
in 1950, it represented a long-standing feeling of need among the deat 
for organizing meetings on an international level. The group had a 
small, shaky beginning but it has grown substantially, largely because of 
the strong support it has received from the various European nations. 
Unfortunately, support has not been very substantial in America. 


The Federation, which meets every four years, is interested in pro- 
moting the education and rehabilitation of the deaf on an international 
level. The organization is operated by a Bureau of representatives from 
eleven nations. All are deaf except the Italian executive secretary, who 
is the son of deaf parents. There are seven commissions in the organi- 
zation which deal with various areas relating to deafness, including 
medicine, psychology, education, sign language, arts and drama, social 
rehabilitation and vocational rehabilitation. ‘The members of the vari- 
ous commissions include professional workers among, and friends of, 
the deaf. 


The World Federation has Consultancy Status B with the United 
Nations. Consequently, any question which arises in the United Nations 
or UNESCO relating to the deaf is referred to the Federation. 


The next meeting of the organization is slated for August, 1963 and 
will be held either in Turkey or in Sweden. 
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Mr. Richard W. Bowdren, President of the International Catholic Deaf 
Association stated that the aims of the organization, which was founded 
in 1949, are to unite all the Catholic deaf in the world in the practice 
of their holy faith and to win back to the faith those who have lost their 
religion through neglect and insufficient instruction. 


Chapters have been organized with the permission of the Bishops of 
the Dioceses and are under the guidance of priest-moderators. Member- 
ship is open to Catholic deaf men and women, to priests, and other 
religious and lay people interested in the deaf. The purposes of the 
I.C.D.A. are to encourage more seminaries to give a sign language course, 
to encourage more priests to work with the deaf, to urge the formation 
of a Catholic Center for the Deaf in every Archdiocese or Diocese, to 
stress the formation of a Praesidium of the Legion of Mary for the deaf, 
to encourage the deaf youth program, and to establish a Home for the 
Aged Catholic Deaf. 


Since its inception in 1949 with a membership of ninety-nine, it has 
grown to more than four thousand. It has sixty-one chapters, fifty of 
which are in the United States, seven in Canada, two in England, one in 
Scotland, and one in Puerto Rico. The next annual convention is to 
be held in Cincinnati. 


Among the various departments of the Association are the Mission 
Fund, the Research Bureau, the Social Service Department, the Deaf 
Orphan Fund and a Sports Department, which was organized with young 
people in mind. 


The Association, a non-profit organization, publishes a bi-monthly 
periodical entitled The ICDA News. The organization, in cooperation 
with DePaul University of Chicago, sponsored its first Workshop in 
August, 1960, which was so successful that future Workshops are in the 
offing. The Association has obtained the copyright of, has reprinted and 
sells the book, How to Talk to the Deaf. 


Program Presented by the Gallaudet College Newman Club 


The Gallaudet College Newman Club presented a program which was 
opened by the Newman Club Prayer, given by Patrick Graybill. Vincent 
lanucci, President of the Newman Club, welcomed the Workshop partici- 
pants. A hymn, “Our Father,” was “sung” in signs by the Gallaudet 
College Choir. President Elstad spoke about Chapel Hall in which the 
meeting took place, and pointed out pictures and busts of leading edu- 
cators of the deaf which constitute the Gallaudet Hall of Fame. 


President Elstad’s talk was followed by a dance, “Peace in the Valley,” 
performed by students from the Physical Education Department under 
the direction of Professor Peter Wisher. 


Dr. Powrie V. Doctor spoke on the French influence on the American 
education of the deaf. He pointed out that Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
‘the founder of the first school for the deaf in America, studied methods 
of teaching the deaf in France under the direction of Abbé Sicard, who 
was the successor to Abbé de l’Epée. The first deaf teacher of the deaf 
'n America, Laurent Clerc, was French, and many of the American signs 
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are of French origin. He mentioned that a group of Catholic Sisters, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, began to educate the deaf in St. Louis in 1837. 
Over fifteen hundred deaf French boys and girls are taught in the French 
language in Canada. In Montreal, there is a convent for deaf Sisters. 


The hymn, “Lead Kindly Light” was spoken and signed by Neilius 
Elliott and Patrick Graybill. 


Professor Panara, faculty advisor to the Gallaudet Newman Club, 
spoke on the club’s activities on the campus. The group was organized 
in 1948 under the direction of Father John Bailey, and with the en- 
couragement of President Elstad. ‘This year there are seventy-six Catho- 
lic students out of a student body of about three hundred. Out of fifty 
graduate students, ten are Catholic. In a teaching staff of about ninety, 
there are fifteen Catholics. 

Professor Panara continued that the college is most fortunate to have 
Father Aldo Petrini as chaplain to Catholic students, and that he is a 
great help to the Newman Club. He also mentioned Miss Florence A. 
Waters as the “Mother Superior” of the Newman Club. 

Father Petrini lives at Holy Name Rectory. Holy Name Church is 
near the campus. Mass is also said in the campus chapel in the Student 
Union Building. This chapel is used by different religious groups on the 
campus and Professor Panara pointed out that this is a good example 
of American religious tolerance. 

An original dance, an interpretation of “The Lord’s Prayer,” was 
the last number on the program after which Father Petrini gave the 
benediction. 

Students who participated in the dances were Hollace Cazel, Samuel 
Edwards, Ernest Hairston, Shirley Hill, Kitty McCarter, Melvia Miller, 
Susan Pier, and John Zakutney. The student choir members partici- 
pating in the program were Alice Crow, Neilius Elliott, La Donna Lind- 
berg, Mary Catherine Madden, Ruth Ann Nelson and Jean Roof. 


Thursday, March 16, 1961 
Panel: Work for the Deaf: Spiritual and Social 


Chairman: Father Thomas Cribben 
Sister Anna Rose 
Father John Hourihan 
Professor Robert F. Panara 
Sister Rose Gertrude 
Father David Walsh 
Miss Eleanor Wetzel 


Consultant: Msgr. Paul H. Furfey, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Catholic University of America 


The chairman, Father Thomas Cribben, Acting Chaplain and Co- 
Chairman of the International Catholic Deaf Association, introduced the 
topic of the discussion with the statement that it is difficult to separate 
spiritual and social aspects of the individual. Catholic programs, there- 
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fore, are arranged to promote the entire well-being of the individual. 


One of the panelists pointed out that on the surface all members 
of the Workshop group appeared to be homogeneous, but that even 
though they are all Catholic workers with the deaf, each encounters 
different problems because of the individual role he plays in the various 
phases of this work. They are all in the work because of a Christ-like 
love for souls. It was pointed out that Christ went out of his way to 
help the deaf. He blessed their ears and they heard; he blessed their 
tongues and they talked. There was spontaneous development of inner 
and expressive language upon this contact with Christ. It was pointed 
out that the nature, scope and goals of the work of the priests must be 
not only to hear confessions and teach catechism, but also to think of the 
deaf as people who happen to be deaf. There is need to consider the 
physical, temporal, social and spiritual aspects of the total person; conse- 
quently, there are specialists in other disciplines related to the work with 
the deaf with whom the clergy must come in contact. 

The scope of the work performed within a particular parish is deter- 
mined by the limitations of personnel and facilities and on the will of 
the church superiors. The work with the deaf, as with the blind and 
with all people, must be concerned with their sanctification and all other 
problems which impinge on the salvation of their souls. Reference was 
made to an article by Dr. Boyce Williams of O.V.R., “Basic Needs of 
Deaf People.” The speaker said that although the goals listed in this 
article were temporal, they were the same as those of the Catholic pro- 
gram. It was suggested that one more need of the deaf be added to the 
list in Dr. Williams’ article, and that is the need for a strong spiritual 
and doctrinal foundation to develop the virtues needed to live this life. 


Another speaker cited statistics compiled by the research bureau of 
the International Catholic Deaf Association based on an annual ques- 
tionnaire. According to the figures of 1960, there are 148 priests in 
the United States active in some capacity with the deaf. That figure 
includes full- and part-time moderators, chaplains in both Catholic and 
non-Catholic schools for the deaf, and priests who are working in an 
unofficial capacity. There are approximately 20,336 Catholic deaf in 
the United States, of whom approximately 4,639 are regular church 
attendants. There are 2,014 children in Catholic schools for the deaf 
throughout the United States, and 2,826 Catholic deaf children in state 
and other schools in the United States. There are nine residential 
Catholic schools in the United States and five day classes for the deat 
in the arch-diocese of Chicago. In Puerto Rico there is a school con- 
ducted by a Spanish-speaking order of Sisters. It was pointed out that 
at present there is no Catholic school for the deaf west of the Mississippi. 

Another member of the panel reiterated that the material, social and 
spiritual welfare of any parishioner, including the deaf, are interde- 
pendent. Consequently, the following question must be considered: 
should the deaf parishioner be integrated into the local parish or should 
he be isolated in a deaf group? The speaker expressed the opinion that 
the best way to answer this question is to integrate the deaf person into 
the life of the parish even though his participation is in some ways 
linited. This can be supplemented by the deaf parishioner’s partici- 
p:tion in deaf centers where they exist. 
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At this point, questions from the floor were invited. One participant 
stressed the point that participation in both the deaf center and the 
local parish is needed, that it is important for the adult deaf to belong 
to the local clubs and groups, and that the deaf should be known to 
the local parish priest. 


Repeatedly throughout the discussion the idea was expressed that 
there was need for hearing people in the parish to learn more about 
deafness, about the deaf in general, and about the deaf people in the 
particular parish. By the same token, it was emphasized that the deaf 
need to take more part in the activities of the local parish. The opinion 
was expressed that certain other church denominations have done more 
than the Catholic church in making their parishioners more aware of 
the problems of deafness. Often a hearing person’s embarrassment in 
encountering a deaf person sets up a barrier. The public needs to be 
taught that deaf people want to “belong.” 


It was suggested that one way of disseminating more information about 
deafness might be through general Catholic publications and pamphlets. 
It was also suggested that more hearing people should know sign language 
and the manual alphabet. One way suggested as a means of spreading 
the knowledge of the manual alphabet on a wide scale was by its intro- 
duction into the manual of the Boy Scouts of America. It was suggested 
that the National Council of the Boy Scouts might be prevailed upon 
to give a merit badge for proficiency in the manual alphabet. 


Several deaf laymen who were participants stated that they were 


expressing the feelings of many adult Catholic deaf throughout the 
country that there are not enough full-time priests working with the 
deaf and that not enough priests know sign language well enough to 
communicate with facility. They continued that there is not enough 
opportunity for close spiritual communication on the adult deaf level. 
They further stated that the adult deaf are not always made to feel 
welcome in the organizations and life of the parish. 


It was pointed out by Monsignor Furfey, a world authority in sociology 
and group relations, that the deaf are a minority group, both statistically 
and because of their limitations in communications. He drew a parallel 
between the deaf and other minority groups who tend to withdraw from 
general society into their own sub-cultural groups. He continued that 
all people want to associate with human beings, but if they find the 
contact too painful, they are likely to withdraw rather than to leave 
themselves open to insult or rejection. He stated that there appears to 
be need for better inter-group relations between the hearing and the deaf 
The deaf are often blamed for the poor relations, but it is necessary for 
the hearing community to assume some of the blame, too. 


Another speaker commented that there is need to be careful lest an 
integration between deaf and hearing people be sought that is unnatural 
He suggested that perhaps there is a limit to the degree of integratio1 
that can be achieved. The reality of life is that people have only ; 
certain amount of time, and therefore perhaps the deaf limit their ow: 
contacts to those people whom they enjoy more, which may be the deaf 


The subject of retreats was brought up. One participant related hov 
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successful integrated retreats can be. Either one man can speak and sign 
simultaneously, or there can be a speaker, and an interpreter for the deaf. 


A divergent opinion was expressed about the integration of the deaf 
as a practical solution in giving them necessary help in the spiritual life. 
It is believed that some deaf people stay away from church because they 
cannot understand. In the early days, America had national churches 
for different language groups, and ultimately the members became inte- 
grated into the community without a language barrier. It was suggested 
that a “national” church should be established for the deaf, and that 
ultimately they too might seek the community church. The speaker 
continued that he feels the church is perhaps failing the deaf. He posed 
the question of how many Catholic orders accept deaf nuns. 


Another participant expressed the opinion that the deaf do not get 
enough religious education or encouragement. It was suggested that 
Catholic literature, with a vocabulary within the range of the average 
deaf person’s needs, be developed. It was also stated that there was 
need for a manual to be used in the religious training of deaf Catho- 
lic children, thereby establishing a uniformity of religious training 
principles in secular schools. It was pointed out by another speaker 
that there is often insufficient material and time for a lay teacher to give 
the children religious instruction in non-parochial residential schools. 


In a concluding statement one of the panel members reminded the 
participants that just as the family is the basic unit in society, the parish 
is the basic unit of the church. Although in the past the Catholic deaf 
looked to the patriarchal priest who cared for large numbers of deaf 
people, it was and continues to be too big a task for one man alone. 
The deaf person must be identified with his parish. He must be taught 
that his priest is his parish priest. 


Panel: Work for the Deaf: Vocational Rehabilitation 


Chairman: Dr. Boyce Williams 
Mr. Edward J. French 
Mr. R. C. Thompson 
Mr. Richard Phillips 
Dr. Stephen P. Quigley 
Mr. Thomas J. LePine 


The chairman, Dr. Boyce Williams, opened the afternoon session and 
introduced the panelists. 


Mr. Edward J. French, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation in Rhode 
Island, explained some of the aims and functions of vocational rehabili- 
tation. He said that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation does not 
pretend to have all the answers, but the people in it do feel that they 
have something to offer the handicapped. He explained the process that 
an individual goes through to see how he can best be helped. First, it 
must be determined whether the handicap can be corrected or reduced. 
This is determined through a medical examination. After the medical 
examination, the rehabilitation workers evaluate the client’s work poten- 
tial and capability. They try to think in terms of his life work. His 
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general background, including his education, is studied, and then it is 
decided whether he will get the training he needs in college, trade school, 
or on the job. The process of evaluation is likely to be a slow one. Mr. 
French mentioned that this is one place the Catholic clergy can help, 
by supplying spiritual aid. The level of interest of the individual must 
be maintained. He stressed that it is the responsibility of the counselor 
to understand his deaf client. 


Several questions were asked from the floor about residence require- 
ments for rehabilitation help, the minimum age at which people can 
receive O.V.R. help, and the possibility of hiring Gallaudet College 
graduates as counselors. The answers were that each state has different 
residence requirements, that fifteen is the minimum age for receiving 
O.V.R. help and that the number of deaf clients does not justify a deaf 
counselor. 


The panel chairman remarked in connection with deaf counselors, 
that there are about thirty-eight vocational rehabilitation counselor 
training centers in the United States, some of which are now training 
deaf people to be counselors. 


Mr. R. C. Thompson, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation in Mary- 
land, gave a short history of the civilian vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The program began because of a concern with the large number 
of people injured in industry who drew compensation but never got back 
to work. World War I brought about an interest in rehabilitating service 
men. In 1920 Congress enacted a law providing for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. One million dollars was provided to be used in the states on a 
fifty-fifty basis. Since that time, the program has increased greatly in 
scope, especially since 1935, when the Social Security Act was passed, 
which gave rise to a permanent vocational rehabilitation program. In 
1943, Public Law 113 was passed, which brought the mentally disabled 
within the scope of the program. It provided for a broad spectrum of 
physical restoration services so that some of the handicapping aspects of 
the disability could be eliminated or reduced by medical means. It also 
provided a federal fund for administration and supervision of the pro- 
gram, but this did not carry with it federal control. There has been a 
joint effort on the part of the federal and the state governments to 
employ as many disabled people as possible. 

A new law passed in 1954 returned the responsibility for maintenance 
back to the states. Today the program operates with fifty-three million 
dollars in federal money and twenty-three million in state money. The 
proportion of money provided by each state is based on a formula which 
takes into account the wealth of the individual state. 


Mr. Thompson continued that there is a great difference in approach 
today toward rehabilitation problems since the beginning of the program. 
The Office now has more freedom to provide a disabled person with any- 
thing that will help him vocationally. It is also recognized that moral 
and spiritual factors cannot be lost sight of, in other words, that the 
whole man must be considered. Mr. Thompson emphasized that in the 
last analysis, it is the individual who rehabilitates himself. 


Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, of the Sensory Disability Research Section of 
O.V.R., spoke on research in the field of the deaf. He said that O.V.R. 
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is concerned with research and with demonstration projects, as well. He 
mentioned that occupational research on the deaf has already been done. 
The counseling center at Gallaudet College is an example of a demon- 
stration project, in this case a project which attempts to demonstrate the 
value and feasibility of counseling for the deaf. 


Other O.V.R. projects for the deaf mentioned by Dr. Quigley were as 
follows: a mental health project for the deaf set up by the New York 
Psychiatric Institute; a study of the effects of deafness on the learning 
process, with special reference to the ability to form abstract concepts 
being carried on at Clarke School (a similar study is going forward at 
Catholic University); a study in personality and intellectual character- 
istics associated with success in lipreading, carried on at the John Tracy 
Clinic; a study of the deaf community in a metropolitan area which is 
being carried out in Washington, D. C.; and the conference on the 
identification of research opportunities and needs in the field of deafness 
held at Gallaudet College in June, 1960. 


Mr. Richard Phillips, Dean of Students at Gallaudet College, com- 
mented on the role of the rehabilitation counselor, who tries to coordinate 
the needs of his client with the needs of the community. He said that 
priests should feel free to refer clients to rehabilitation people and 
vice versa. 


Mr. Le Pine of the Division for the Deaf in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, discussed the training of professional workers which the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has done and is doing. He briefly 
identified plans for the future. 


There was much lively discussion of the counseling and guidance needs 
of deaf people and the responsibilities of the state agencies for meeting 
them. 


Workshop Dinner 
The Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan, D.D. 


President, Gallaudet College 


Address: “New Frontiers for the Deaf” ... The Hon. James M. Quigley 
Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 


The Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, Auxiliary to the Archbishop 
of Washington, gave the invocation at the Workshop Banquet. After 
dinner, Dr. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, introduced guests 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, members of the Workshop 
Steering Committee, and members of the Gallaudet faculty. The Rev. 
Thomas F. Cribbin of Brooklyn, N. Y., then spoke on behalf of the 
Workshop participants. Dr. Elstad followed with a brief biographical 
sketch in which the guest speaker of the evening was described as a dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania attorney who had served two terms in Congress. 

The Honorable James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was presented. His address entitled, 
“New Frontiers for the Deaf” follows: 


New Frontiers for the Deaf 


THE HONORABLE JAMES M. QUIGLEY, Assistant Secretary 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


Of all the speeches I have ever given, this is the only one in which 
it has been completely appropriate to use the old quotation: “Friends, 
Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears.” I ask you to lend me your 
ears for those who can’t. We have come together in the bond of 
common concern for those men, women and children who are like us 
in every respect, save one. These are the people who are destined 
to live their lives without the means of communication that the rest 
of us have and take for granted. These are people who do not hear 
the voices of their family and friends, the sound of music, the cheers 
of the crowd. Each has a destiny to be fulfilled, each has hopes and 
dreams that all of us have but they lack the same full opportunity of 
realization which is ours. What I have to say this evening will prove 
to be important only in so far as it helps you who hear me help 
those who cannot. 


As we move forward in our common concern we are all aware of the 
size of the problem before us. You, in your intimate personal relation- 
ship with the deaf person and his personal problems, witnessing the 
perplexities of parents in facing the realities of deafness in the child 
they have brought into the world, join with us in government in 


meeting the challenge of opening the doors of their minds through all 
the other channels except hearing. ‘There are indeed endless old 
frontiers which remain still new for the deaf. And for them they shall 
remain unexplorable frontiers unless they are given help to reach them. 
A help which in many cases you and you alone can give. A help which 
in every case I trust you can give better with our help. 


I am aware that you have planned this workshop for months, and 
that it is the forerunner of others. I congratulate you on your efforts 
and give you the thanks of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for initiating such an effective way to consider a swift course 
of action for better serving the deaf people for whom you have im- 
portant responsibility. 


The basic problem of the deaf is an inability to communicate with 
their fellow man. In passing, if I may be permitted a philosophical 
aside, I might say that as I read each day’s tragic headlines reporting the 
news of a troubled world, I am not really certain that an inability to 
communicate with our fellow man may not be the basic problem facing 
the non-deaf as well. 


But for those who cannot, as distinguished from those who will not, 
hear, deafness can and often does effectively block communication 
between person and person, and cumulatively between groups of indi- 
viduals and the community. That is not to say that many deaf people 
have not learned effectively the art of communication. But for most 
deaf people the ability to be fully in tune with their surroundings has 
not been adequately achieved. 
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One of the real accomplishments of this meeting could be the 
realization of our shortcomings in dealing with the problems of deaf 
people. Perhaps it is our lack of understanding of the importance of 
dealing with deafness in early childhood. It may be the fault of our 
educational process. Sometimes it may result from the determination 
of deaf people themselves to be self-contained and self-sufficient without 
seeking all the resources open to them. It may be a general lack of 
understanding that deafness can cause psychological and emotional 
problems. There can be no doubt that a deaf person feels keenly his 
limitations for a full life, and if society does not offer the opportunity 
to ameliorate his situation, then society is gravely at fault. 


We in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare must 
dedicate ourselves anew to mustering all the forces at our command 
in an all-out effort to assure that there will be every possible opportu- 
nity for our deaf citizens to avail themselves of those social, educational, 
rehabilitation, and other services and resources now available to those 
who hear. 


The concern of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is expressed through its various programs to preserve the economic 
security of its citizens, to enlarge the facilities and enhance the opportu- 
nities for education, to meet the health needs that emerge from our 
complex and rapidly changing society, and to provide the opportunity 
for disabled persons to overcome their mental and physical handicaps, 
so that they may enter or re-enter employment and experience the joys 
of self-sufficient life. 


In his education message of February 20 to the Congress, President 
Kennedy emphasized his belief that the human mind is our funda- 
mental resource. A resource which, I might add, too often has gone 
undeveloped to the detriment of our society and the wasted lives of 
individuals to whom God gave great talents which remained forever 
hidden—often even from themselves. How often in your work among 
the deaf have you found brilliant minds uncultivated for want of chal- 
lenging, stimulating, day-to-day work, and frustrated because of restric- 
tions on the ability to communicate adequately with other people? 


Here is a frontier which we must exploit at once and most energeti- 
cally by opening more and better employment opportunities in the 
arts, the sciences, and the professions, for qualified deaf people. As a 
people, we have been sterile and unimaginative in the field of special 
education for the deaf. Here is an area where we need more than the 
conventional tools for education. We need new processes for evalu- 
ation, assessment and training of deaf people in accord with their 
innate capacities. This represents a tremendous challenge to the energy, 
the enthusiasm, the creativeness, the vision of all who concern them- 
selves with the deaf. 


Perhaps one of the most important segments of the frontier we face 
is one that has gone largely unrecognized, even though it is fundamental 
to a thorough-going concept of service to the deaf. I refer, of course, 
to the public’s lack of knowledge of the problems that a deaf person 
faces, and the too frequent lack of responsiveness to the needs of deaf 
people, even among those engaged in services to them. 
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Experience among Federal and State agencies that work with the 
deaf emphasizes that far too frequently there is limited grasp of the 
import of early profound hearing loss on the growing child, one which 
has lasting psychological implications. 


Another aspect of inadequacy is in parent education in relation 
to the deaf child. In government programs we have just begun to 
penetrate this field. Much of what has been done has been limited 
to parental and professional aspirations in speech and lipreading. This 
is at best a limited approach to the basic problems plaguing the deaf. 
We must go further, and consider the whole matter of how the deat 
child can be helped to grow into a mentally healthy, communicating, 
deaf adult. 


Here, I submit, is where the parish priest, the teaching nun, and 
the diocesan authorities are of prime importance; the advance guard 
that works in front of the combat troops. In their relations with parents 
they assuredly are fundamental to the task of educating them about 
matters that surround or accompany deafness. Their fears for the 
future of their child must be put in perspective. 


Parents must be informed of the services that are available, and 
confidence in those services must be instilled. They must be helped 
to look at their situation with hope and courage and realism and to 
conduct themselves and their family affairs in such a manner that their 
deaf child will not grow up a stranger in his own home. I repeat that 
this is fundamental, and there is no force any stronger or more adapt- 
able to the task than the priest and the nun. 


There are many agencies that join in offering services to deaf persons. 
There are national voluntary groups that offer direct and indirect 
services. ‘There are the several Catholic organizations among whose 
memberships are leaders in religious, educational and social work, and 
in guidance or community activities for the deaf. They have various 
ways of serving, and we in the Department are tremendously happy 
to work with them. 


For many years, education was the main factor in helping our deat 
population to prepare themselves to be self-sufficient, responsible 
citizens. In numbers, schools for the deaf have been increased to the 
extent that there are seventy-two public residential schools in the 
country. All States but three have substantial plants and staff for 
the education of deaf children. In addition, there are ten public day 
schools in metropolitan areas and 240 day classes, as well as sixteen 
denominational and private schools. The total number of deaf chil- 
dren in these schools is more than 26,000. They are taught by 3,900 
teachers—of whom some 450 are deaf themselves. And, if my figures 
are reliable, I believe that in the United States there are at the present 
time sixteen Catholic schools and classes for the deaf with an enroll- 
ment of about 1,600 children. 


In the years ahead education will continue to be the best hope for 
the deaf and in this regard I submit that we must shift the academic 
sights of the deaf. We do not think it unreasonable to hold for deaf 
students the same range of academic goals that we hold for hearing 
students of our Nation. We recognize that it may take the deaf 
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student longer to achieve these goals. We recognize that specially 
trained teachers are essential if the deaf student is to have the edu- 
cational opportunities to which he is entitled, if we believe, as President 
Kennedy has so eloquently stated, that the human mind is our funda- 
mental resource. We shall bend every effort to encourage increasingly 
effective and imaginative means of educating each deaf boy and girl 
in our Nation to the height of his or her potential. 

Again there is the communication factor, and again we encounter the 
lack of evaluation, psychological, and psychiatric services in so many 
places because the personnel are not trained to communicate with deaf 
persons, nor do they possess the background, philosophy or the special 
knowledge about the impact of early deafness that is so great a factor 
in formulating programs to meet the needs of non-hearing persons. 

Vocational rehabilitation services for the deaf, nevertheless, have 
steadily increased in availability. Last year the State vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies helped in the rehabilitation of 1,766 deaf persons 
into employment, increasing to that peak from 827 in fifteen years. 
However, we know that there are too many deaf persons in serious need 
of vocational rehabilitation services who are not getting them because 
of great deficiencies in the programs for training counselors and 
teachers to work with the deaf and because of the lack of special facili- 
ties in which to serve them. 


And one of the factors of the problem of the deaf so difficult of 
solution, overwhelming as it may be to the individuals involved, is 
that it is a small problem. The deaf constitute a very small part of 
our population. The total number is less than 250,000. In a crowd 
of 700 we would likely find no more than one who is deaf. In a town 
of seven thousand less than a dozen. In an age of bigness these few 
and their problems have often been shunt aside. In an age of organi- 
zation the deaf have had no effective organization to speak for them 
nationally, in the States and at the community level. As a consequence, 
the sometimes feeble pleas for answers to the problems of the deaf 
have too often seemed to fall on a societv and a government that had 
deaf ears. 


In the past and just as assuredly in the future, working to help the 
deaf is basically a labor of love. Very often this has been a work that 
has been undertaken for the love of a child, or a parent or a brother 
or a sister. Again the motivation was the love of one’s fellow man. 
Often the moving force was simply love of God. There are those who 
contend that such high motivations are something that should be 
foreign to government. Whatever the motivation, I am pleased to note 
that there is an ever increasing recognition on the part of the Federal 
government that it has a responsibility to those citizens who are deaf. 


At both ends of the age scale there have been recent developments 
of consequence to deaf persons. The President has recommended to 
the Congress that a Child Health Center be added to the National 
Institute of Health. If it should develop along the lines we hope for, 
it will give us unparalleled opportunity to research and demonstrate 
some of the elements of early deafness that now elude us. 


At the recent White House Conference on Aging there was discussion 
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of deafness among our older citizens, and the terrible isolation that it 
imposes. Those of you who have responsibility for operating facilities 
for older persons, or who can influence the policies that govern them 
should make every effort to have available at least one staff member 
who is aware of the special problems of deafness and can make the 
effort to help the aged deaf persons keep in contact with the world 
around them, so that the lonesomeness of old age isn’t further com- 
pounded by the isolated loneliness of deafness. 


But whether young or old the problems of the deaf are many, some- 
times overwhelming, for themselves and their loved ones. ‘They are 
problems which cannot be solved without help. Many of you have 
pledged your time, your efforts, your lives to giving such help. For the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for Secretary Ribicoff, 
for the President of the United States, I pledge that we will do all we 
can to help you help the helpless. 


In conclusion I would like to couple this promise with a final obser- 
vation. One of the delights of being part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the new administration is that of all the 
branches of the Government, ours is the one department devoted almost 
exclusively to helping people. In our world someone has to guard our 
security; in our society someone has to enforce the law and we are 
indebted to those thousands of dedicated men and women who willingly 
assume these basically negative tasks and perform them well. However, 
I cannot help but feel that I, like Mary, have chosen the better part. 
And I know that Secretary Ribicoff feels exactly the same way because 


he shares the deep conviction, profoundly expressed by President 
Kennedy in the closing words of his historic Inaugural Address “that 
here on earth God’s work must truly be our own.” 
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Friday, March 17, 1961 


Panel: The Counseling Center at Gallaudet College 


Chairman: Dr. Howard Roy 
Dr. Vernon John Mueller 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Mr. William Altemus 


Marriage and Family Problems 


Consultant: Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, Department of Sociology, Catholic 
University of America 


Dr. Howard Roy, Director of the Counseling Center at Gallaudet 
College, indicated that the areas to be discussed during the panel would 
relate to psychological testing, educational, vocational and_ personal 
problems counseling. He stated that the panel members constitute the 
staff of the Counseling Center established July 1, 1960, and partially sup- 
ported by a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. O.V.R. 
contributed ideas for the structure and organization of the Center, the 
first of its kind in the United States for the deaf. The purpose of the 
Center is to counsel all people on the campus, including students and 
staff, who seek such assistance. In addition, the Center is set up to serve 
deaf people in the community of Washington, most of whom are referred 
by various agencies including the local office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The staff is equipped to counsel on personal, social, emotional, vocational 
and educational problems. Although the caseload is made up chiefly 
of young adults, the age range of clients seen is from four to fifty-six. 

The great bulk of the counseling given to students is educational, 
chiefly because students come to college not too well prepared. They 
lack skills and knowledge. 

Conferences with students frequently reveal the existence of poor study 
habits, including the inability to plan study time. Reduced reading 
ability which is evident in many imposes a problem for deaf college 
students which, for the hearing student, is a minor problem. Limited 
language comprehension, both in vocabulary and in figures of speech and 
symbolism, presents a real road block. 


In order to meet some of the educational problems the Center has 
begun to employ programmed instructional aids in reading and mathe- 
matics, through the use of teaching machines. In that manner, learning 
can be presented in small enough chunks as to almost insure under- 
standing. Immediate testing and discovery of whether the answer is right 
or wrong gives immediate reinforcement. Dr. Roy stated that there have 
been encouraging results in the very short time the system has been in 
use. There is a good deal of across-the-desk type of counseling in the 
wise use of time. There is need for students to learn the value of distri- 
butive learning—the reinforcement of yesterday’s learning—and the value 
of the self-recitative method of study. There is need for greater moti- 
vation, which to be good should grow out of itself. An A at the end of 
a course is not necessarily an outgrowth of the self-recitative motive. 
Programmed learning grows out of knowledge of self. 


Much of the educational counseling is in the area of assisting students 
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in selecting a major. There is need for careful measurement of abilities 
and achievement and of personality. Prediction of success in a given 
academic field is based on several things. 

Dr. Vernon John Mueller spoke on vocational counseling for the deaf. 
He said that although there are no observable differences in kind between 
the hearing client and the deaf client, there are some very obvious differ- 
ences in terms of degree. The problem of language and sensory depri- 
vation have imposed a serious limitation on the deaf student’s ability 
to acquire an adequate range of experience with which to sift and evaluate 
ideas. His indecision about a career often appears to stem from a lack 
of information about what other people do for a living. The deaf person 
cannot pick up information acquired formally and informally about the 
world of work by hearing people; therefore, the deaf client typically lacks 
the broad foundation about the world of work possessed by the hearing. 
While it may seem tenuous to assume that a deaf client can, with his 
limited experience, engage in a counseling process of talking through his 
ideas and evaluating himself, it seems preferable to the alternative of 
being directive and assuming that the counselor knows what is best for 
the client. 

The Counseling Center at Gallaudet College is set up very much like 
the counseling centers on other college campuses. There is a library 
of occupational information, and measures of interest and aptitude. 
Naturally, the process of vocational counseling takes a comparatively 
long time. 

Dr. Mueller felt that the audience might be interested in a description 
of the way the clients approach the problem, in how they react to what 
is for them a very new experience, and in the things that the counseling 
center hopes to do to help the students make better use of the vocational 
counseling. 

The student clients who have sought help so far can be divided into 
two groups in terms of their initial statement and orientation; either 
they want to know what they should major in, or they want to know 
what their interests are. Those who want to know what they should 
major in seem to treat this as an end in itself rather than as a vocational 
beginning. Apparently because of their years of educational frustration, 
they are concerned with the immediate situation of how they are going 
to get through school rather than what they are going to do afterward. 

The second and more numerous group who wants to know what their 
interests are expect from the tests a crystallized set of conclusions regard- 
ing the best future for them. As people familiar with testing know, the 
tests are fine if used with a proper knowledge and respect for thei 
limitations. With a deaf client, the problem is complicated by the fact 
that he must answer many questions about which he has no knowledge, 
or in fields of experience that are unknown to him. The resulting 
interest profile needs to be evaluated with considerable caution. Afte) 
the evaluation of the tests, sessions follow in which ideas are explained 
that he has been briefly exposed to. It is difficult for him to evaluate 
himself, because he has very little related work history to draw from. 
and very little indirect experience. The counselor is tempted to bce 
directive in such a situation rather than to work with the client at his 
level of undersanding and experience. The client’s reactions fall rough] 
into three categories. He may be very dependent, and wait for direc: 

/ advice and information, he may be utterly discouraged, or he may accept 
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the situation realistically and begin to look for occupational information 
on his own: reading, asking questions and trying to make his own 
evaluation. 

As has been indicated throughout, the deaf students have a great need 
for remedial education in the nature of the world of work. The Coun- 
seling Center is going to try to arrange for the showing of films on 
occupations. In addition, while a few occupational contacts already 
exist for the students at Gallaudet College, the Counseling Center hopes 
to develop in time a program for job recruitment for prospective gradu- 
ates as does any other college. Information could be sent to the various 
industries educating them as to the deaf people already employed in 
technical and professional fields. After finding out from graduating 
students occupations they would like to know more about or possibly go 
into, representatives from the relevant industries could be invited to 
the campus for recruitment. If they were educated as to the deaf people 
already employed in certain fields, they might well invite themselves. 
There are many problems of planning in the field of vocational counseling 
for the deaf, but it seems like something that can and should be done. 

Miss Edelin confined her discussion to the clients seen in the Center 
since it opened in the fall of 1960. They were people whose problems 
are not severe enough to require deep and/or long term therapy, but are 
serious enough to warrant help. The same psychological principles are 
employed in counseling deaf clients with personal problems as hearing 
people. Thus the most important primary principle is that deaf people 
are people and, as such, are subject to the same problems as other people. 

Regardless of the cause, loneliness does the same thing to both deaf 
and hearing people. Sometimes, they need only a listening ear. Some- 
times they need professional help. The Counseling Center affords a 
supportive, permissive atmosphere in which the client, with assistance, 
may gain insight into the causes of his problems and ‘the solution of them. 

Personal problems may affect an individual’s social, academic, voca- 
tional and/or physical life. However, often there is a reluctance to admit 
to the real problem. Although among the clients seen 9% gave personal 
problems as the reason for seeking aid in the Center, the staff felt that 
17% had personal problems as their primary difficulty. 

The Center’s deaf clients have the same type of difficulties as are seen 
among students in counseling centers in hearing colleges, except for the 
added problem of some of the acceptance of their deafness. Some of those 
are: social interaction, self acceptance, lack of motivation, immaturity, 
dependence and unwillingness to face reality. 

Some of the clients have difficulties in accepting themselves and their 
environment (Gallaudet) which may or may not be due to their deafness. 
Some have diminished self concepts and self esteem because of repeated 
failures and frustrations. Some have not yet learned to live with their 
deafness. Some exhibit patterns of dependency in certain areas although 
in other matters they are fairly mature. Such dependency is characterized 
by inability to make even simple decisions. Sometimes that characteristic 
makes it difficult to maintain a non-directive approach to counseling. 
However in order to effect a “cure” the cause must be treated rather 
‘han the symptoms. 

Miss Edelin stressed that the statements herein contained apply only 
‘9 the deaf people who have sought assistance in the Center and should 
not be generalized to all deaf people. 
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Mr. William Altemus spoke on the role of testing in the counseling 
process. He said that the most efficient technique for the objective 
observation of behavior is the standardized test or testing technique. 


He said that the testing of the deaf does not offer unique problems 
in the sense that new problems are encountered... The same problems 
and principles as in testing the hearing are involved, but in the testing 
of the deaf, some of these are magnified and become sharply critical. 
For example, in testing the deaf the following questions are raised: Is 
a test affected by giving the directions manually, even simplifying them, 
as is often required? In what way does language deprivation affect the 
comprehension of any given set of test directions? What effect does 
language deprivation and sub-cultural effects of deafness have on the 
responses of the deaf to personality and interest inventories? How do 
the deaf differ from the hearing on tests of intelligence, aptitude and 
personality? (These are questions of validity, standardized procedure 
and applicability.) 

Some, but not all, of these questions have been answered. It is known 
that the deaf perform as well on many aptitude and performance tests 
as the hearing. The deaf also show comparable proficiency in non-verbal 
performance tests of intelligence as long as these tests do not require 
much abstraction. On performance tests where language ability enters 
into the performance of hearing subjects in their solution of the problems, 
the hearing score higher than the deaf. 


Despite the questions still to be solved in the field of testing the deaf, 
tests of vocational aptitude and scholastic achievement provide necessary 
information on how well a deaf person may be able to compete in 
different occupations in the hearing world. 


Tests used in the Gallaudet Counseling Center, as in many others, are 
classified as follows: intelligence, personality, aptitude, achievement and 
interest areas. 


Naturally, non-verbal performance tests of intelligence are usually used 
in the Center in the work with the deaf. Tests and techniques used in 
personality investigation vary in their usefulness. Much information is 
still needed about their applicability to the deaf. Aptitude tests vary 
from simple eye-hand or finger dexterity tests to complex batteries de- 
signed to predict success in many vocational areas. ‘These are given 
according to the needs of the individual client. Achievement tests are 
used to measure success in areas where the individual has already had 
experience. They are useful in educational counseling. Interest inven- 
tories and questionnaires are used to help the client see objectively his 
own vocational and educational preferences. Here, as in personality 
inventories, language deprivation and sub-cultural influences are limiting 
factors. However, the counselor often finds such tests useful as an ai 
to the counseling process. 

All the techniques included under the general heading of tests a! 
subject to error of measurement, and these errors are at times magnific: 
by the problems associated with deafness. The counselor selects an 
interprets the tests with these limitations in mind and exercises cauti: 
in the use of the results. However, he is prepared to stand by t 
results he knows are valid and appropriate. 


Before the panel discussion was opened to questions from the floo: 
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Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, an authority on marriage and family problems, 
made some general remarks about the subject. He described marriage as 
the coming together of two diverse personalities, no matter how well 
mated they are, to create a merger of unity and solidarity. Metaphysically, 
two autonomous figures cannot merge, but in marriage they are supposed 
to. Marriage is a growth toward similarity and the only way such a deep 
solidarity can be effected is through highly intensive communication. 
Sharing work, recreation, and religion constitutes an outward type of 
union which is not too deep. That is not the more human side of the 
merger since animals love and work together. Sharing is useful and 
necessary, but the real aspect of the marital relationship is through 
communication. Either member of the couple can block off that com- 
munication effectively if he cares to do so. This is the reason why 
communication is of transcendent importance. 


Although he admitted that he was a novice in the area of deafness, 
Dr. Clemens saw real difficulty in the marriage of a deaf and hearing 
person. He saw in such a marriage the same difficulties as are encountered 
in any kind of mixed marriage, be it religious, racial or cultural. A 
mixed marriage even under ideal conditions presents a great burden of 
adjustment and there is need for extraordinary quality and character 
of the two people to make that extremely difficult adjustment. Since 
people do not really love each other too much the day they marry, 
marriage must represent growth in love and similarity, which go hand 
in hand. The handicap in a marriage of a deaf and hearing person, 
unless most extraordinary: means are employed, is the difficulty in both 
members’ growing at the same pace. As an example, he cited the area 
of religion, wherein the hearing person because of the many facilities 
available to achieve higher spirituality, would be likely to grow much 
more rapidly than the deaf person. In such a situation, one might out- 
pace the other so disproportionately that they might grow apart. He 
reiterated that deaf-hearing marriages were not impossible of success but 
that they do require an unusually close relationship. He commented 
that it would be incumbent on the hearing partner to learn whatever 
means of communication was necessary and to use it intensively to enable 
the deaf partner to share the companionship of other hearing people. 


In summary, Dr. Clemens cited two basic factors as being sources of 
problems in any marriage: the difficulty of communication, which is the 
heart of the merger of marriage; and the danger of growth of dissimilarity 
because of a disparity of interests as time goes on. 


One member of the panel stated that one must be careful about 
generalizations in this and all matters. Although it is true that if two 
people come together in marriage with great differences in personality 
and an inability to communicate with each other, they face problems 
ahead. There are, however, many hearing people with long contact with 
deaf people—who have been with them emotionally and physically—who 
do have that communication and understanding. 


It was stated that what is necessary for a good marriage is not willing- 
ness to go half-way, but one hundred per cent of the way. It is trite to 
say that marriage is a sharing experience. If one enters it without the 
w:ll to share and give all of one’s self, he enters it with reservations which 
forebode a stormy way. Whether a marriage be of the deaf or hearing, 
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the members can merge sufficiently for a satisfying, healthy love relation- 
ship only if both want and are willing to pay the costs of it. 

The panelist mentioned the cases of two couples, one a deaf couple 
and the other a hearing couple, who were having marital problems and 
were currently being counseled. Each had been seen four hours. ‘The 
complaints and symptoms of each couple were so similar that the coun- 
selor felt the case folders for treatment purposes were interchangeable. 
Essentially the complaints were the failure—or inability—of each spouse 
to communicate his thoughts and feelings and share them with his 
partner. This inability to communicate is not attributable to a language 
difficulty but is due to a breakdown in, or an inability to establish, inter- 
personal relationships. Such inability to communicate can be as serious 
a deficiency in the marital relationship as might be the deafness of one 
of the marital partners. 

A participant inquired as to whether any specific studies had been 
made regarding deaf-hearing marriages and whether they had indicated 
that it was necessary for one of the partners to “renounce” his world. 

In response, a panel member indicated that to his knowledge none of 
the studies which dealt with the frequency of such marriages had investi- 
gated the level of adjustment. However, a demographic study on deaf- 
ness, which would include that kind of information, is being planned. 
He stated that the psychological implications of giving up one world 
are often present in mixed religious marriages. Studies have shown that 
in some instances where one partner has given up his own religious 
identification, he later feels resentment particularly when there is difh- 
culty in the marital relationship. A member of the audience cautioned 
that it was necessary, in generalizing about deaf-hearing marriages, to 
consider the differences in backgrounds and characteristics of people with 
congenital or early onset of deafness as opposed to people who had 
become deafened at a later age. 

A request was made that pitfalls be singled out so that priests might 
better be able to prepare young couples for marriage. Dr. Clemens 
stated that the three areas of understanding necessary for marriage are 
self, partner and marriage. Young Catholic adults need to be given a 
clear concept of what their God-given vocation is. Marriages must be 
first, and job and other activities must be subordinate. He stated that 
present day American culture seems to be a conspiracy against the family) 
because of the premium it places on the economic success of the mal« 
and the consequent effect of his having little time or energy to partici- 
pate in family life. Another serious deterrent to successful family life, 


which springs from our culture, is the woman who works after she is 


married, and who, as a result, usually is too preoccupied and fatigued 
to give herself fully to fulfilling the tasks and obligations of marriage 


Before the session was concluded a film entitled ‘‘Pre-Cana Conferenc: 


for the Deaf” was shown. It is produced by the Redemptorist Father: 


with the cooperation of Dr. Philip Castro and Mae Wilton. It is avai! 
able in three parts which deal with the Theology of Marriage, th 
Physical and Medical Aspect, and the Domestic and Economic Aspect ¢ 
Marriage. The film is narrated in the sign language by Rev. Julia 
S. Grehan, C.Ss.R., with an introduction through the same communicatio 
medium by Rev. C. J. Springer, C.Ss.R. The black and white movie ca’ 
be made available upon request. 
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Final Session 


Captioned Films for the Deaf .............. John H. Gough, Director 
The Occupational Status of the Deaf ........... Alan B. Crammatte 


In introducing Mr. John H. Gough, Director of Captioned Films for 
the Deaf, Dr. Doctor likened the captioned films to the Talking Books 
for the Blind. Mr. Gough stated that the Office of Education makes 
available to the public free films with captions, on request. The obli- 
gation of the user is to show the film and to pay the return postage. 
Films and available titles may be obtained from Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Thus far, eighty feature-length Hollywood films have been captioned, 
sixty more are in preparation, and it is expected that the number will 
increase. The films have application for recreation purposes in schools 
for the deaf and with adults as an educational tool, the potential of 
captioned films looms large. There are plans at present for releasing, 
with captions, twelve fifteen-minute science pictures for use as a demon- 
stration project in schools for the deaf. 

In response to a question from the floor, Mr. Gough stated that Senator 
Muskie of Maine was particularly interested in the Captioned Films 
program. 

“Beyond Silence,” a documentary film made at Gallaudet College last 
year by the U. S. Information Agency for overseas viewing, was shown 
The picture, which has been captioned, describes higher education for 
the deaf in the United States. The film has been awarded several prizes 
in Film Festivals abroad and is one of five in the documentary class 
being considered this year for a Hollywood “Oscar.” 

Professor Alan B. Crammatte, of the Gallaudet College Department 
of Business Administration, spoke on the occupational status of the 
deaf. He began his remarks by stressing the importance of not stereo- 
typing the deaf. He said there is no such thing as “the deaf’? but rather 
a group of people with widely differing human attributes. 

His second point was that capable deaf people have an intense pride 
in their own abilities, and that a patronizing attitude can alienate a 
deaf person more quickly and completely than anything else. This can 
lead to a reluctance on the part of the deaf person to work with other 
community organizations. 

Mr. Crammatte stated that very little research has been done on the 
social and sociological aspects of deafness. The paucity of such research 
has been a handicap in developing effective social services for deaf people. 

Two publications in the field of the occupational picture of the deaf 
were recommended: Occupational Conditions Among the Deaf, which 
is a report of a national survey conducted by Gallaudet College and the 
National Association of the Deaf, and supported by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and a summary of the larger report which was 
printed in the November-December 1960 issue of the Rehabilitation 
Record. 

Because schools for the deaf have for over a century taught skilled 
trades, there are a great many deaf people in such occupations. In the 
occupational study, 71% of the deaf people surveyed were craftsmen and 
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ABBE DE L’EPEE 


On August 7, 1930, the National Association of the Deaf presented to 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, New York, the statue of the Abbé 
de l’Epée. This statue in bronze is the work of a deaf man, Eugene A. 
Hannon, a former student of St. Mary’s. 


The Abbé de I’Epée, in his missionary work among the poor in Paris, 


became interested in two deaf children. He began to communicate with 
them by means of natural signs. Later, gathering the deaf children 
around him, the abbé devoted much time to their education. In 1760 the 
Abbé de l’Epée opened a school for the deaf in Paris which became inter- 
nationally famous and is now known as the National Institute of Paris. 
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Final Session 


operatives as compared to 33.5% in the general population. The print- 
ing trade has attracted the greatest proportion of deaf workers. On the 
other hand, the survey showed a smaller number of white collar workers 
among the deaf population than among the general population. 

The occupational survey indicated what seems to be a high degree of 
occupational stability among the respondents. The reason for this may 
be fear of adjustment in a new work situation, or of job-hunting. On 
the other hand it could be satisfaction with working conditions, for 
almost 70% of the respondents reported fairly high or very high satis- 
faction with their jobs. 

Professor Crammatte remarked that the occupational survey showed 
a tendency of the deaf people surveyed to seek occupations where com- 
munication is not a dominant factor. Professional workers tended to 
congregate in laboratory jobs, for example, while a very small per cent 
held sales, clerical or managerial positions. 


The survey showed that 6.6% of the respondents were in professional 
fields, many of them as teachers or house parents in schools for the deaf. 
Mr. Crammatte mentioned the many difficulties confronting a deaf person 
who aspires to a professional career. Early education and language 
acquisition is very difficult. Later, colleges may reject a deaf person, or 
if he does get into a regular college, he still faces many difficulties such 
as not being able to take notes or participate in class discussions. When 
he does get a start in a profession, he again faces many difficulties, such as 
the inability to use the telephone, to participate in group conferences and 
to make wide contact with the public. Later on, even a successful deaf 
professional person may find that there is a ceiling on his accomplish- 
ments, when he has reached the top where a person deals with people 
rather than inanimate objects. He may see younger men whom he 
has trained taking positions superior to his own. 


Mr. Crammatte concluded his remarks with the observation that, con- 
sidering the difficulties which they face, it is surprising what some deaf 
people do accomplish. Deaf people themselves present a fascinating 
tapestry of human attributes, and that applies to their occupations as well. 

In the final session of the Workshop, Dr. Doctor, Project Director, 
expressed his thanks to the O.V.R. and the members of the Steering Com- 
mittee for helping to make this first religious workshop for the deaf 
sponsored by the U. S. government such a success. He gave special 
thanks to the interpreters, Miss Eliazbeth E. Benson, Mr. Edward L. 
Scouten and Mr. Louie J. Fant, who served as the communication link 
between the deaf and hearing participants of the Workshop. He also 
acknowledged and expressed appreciation for the task performed by the 
recorders, Mrs. Sara Cook Henderson and Mrs. Shirley P. Stein. Miss 
Florence A. Waters, Mrs. Eleanor Scouten, Mrs. Doris R. Phelps, and 
Mrs. Georgie Holden were also thanked for their secretarial and publicity 
work. 

Reverend Thomas F. Cribbin, on behalf of the Steering Committee and 
all Catholic members of the Workshop, thanked Dr. Doctor and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for bringing together the men in 
government who want to offer help and those people in the Catholic 
Church who need and want that help in better serving the hearing 
handicapped. He stated that the contact had been good and that it was 
certain to prove mutually beneficial. 
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PROGRAM 


Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


A.M. 
Morning Sesston—Hall Memorial Building, Student Lounge 9:00-9:45 
Opening Prayer — Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan, 


Auxiliary to the Archbishop 
of Washington 


Address of Welcome — Leonard M. Elstad, President, 
Gallaudet College 
Greetings from the O.V.R. — Boyce R. Williams, Consult- 


ant, Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
The Federal Government 
and Rehabilitation — Boyce R. Williams 
Courses of Study at Gallaudet College — George M. Detmold, Dean 


Demonstrations in the Teaching of Language 10:15-12:15 
Hall Memorial Building—2nd Floor Auditorium, Room 213 
Class, The Kendall School (Oral Method)—Goldie Trboyevich 
Class, Preparatory Department, Gallaudet College (Finger Spelling)— 
Edward L. Scouten 
Individual Instruction, Gallaudet College Student 


(Simultaneous Method)— Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 
Class, American Literature, Gallaudet College Students 
(Simultaneous Method)— Robert F. Panara 
P.M. 


Teaching a Basic Vocabulary in the Language of Signs— 
Elizabeth E. Benson —2:00- 3:00 


Demonstration—Class in American History 


(the Simultaneous Method)— Dr. Powrie V. Doctor 3:00- 4:00 
Open House 7:00- 8:00 
Chapel Hall Auditorium 8:00- 9:00 


Organization of the Adult Deaf, Chairman—Thomas LePine 
National Association of the Deaf—Alan Crammatte 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf—Richard Phillips 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association—Dr. David Peikoff 
World Federation of the Deaf—Dr. Boyce Williams 
International Catholic Deaf Association—Richard W. Bowdren 


Program arranged by the Gallaudet College Newman Club  9:00-10:00 


Greetings from the Newman Club ........ Vincent Ianucci, President 


“The Gallaudet Hall of Fame” ...... Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President 
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Dance—“Peace in the Valley” ..... Students, Physical Education Dept. 
“The French Influence on the 

American Education of the Deaf” ........... Dr. Powrie V. Doctor 
Hymn—“Lead Kindly Light” ............... Gallaudet College Choir 
“The Newman Club at Gallaudet College” .... Prof. Robert F. Panara 
Dance—“The Lord’s Prayer” ...... Students, Physical Education Dept. 
Dancers: Gallaudet College Choir: 
Hollace Cazel Alice Crow 
Samuel Edwards Neilius Elliott 
Ernest Hairston La Donna Lindberg 
Shirley Hill Mary Catherine Madden 
Kitty McCarter Ruth Ann Nelson 
Melvia Miller Jean Roof 


Susan Pier 
John Zakutney 
Dr. Peter R. Wisher, Director 


NOTE: Seminarians from the Catholic University of America, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, and Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., 
will be guests of the workshop on Wednesday. 


Thursday, March 16, 1961 
A.M. 
Teaching a Basic Vocabulary in the Language of Signs— 
Prof. Elizabeth E. Benson — 8:00- 9:00 


Work for the Deaf: Spiritual and Social 
Panel: 
Chairman: Father Thomas Cribben 
Sister Anna Rose 
Father John Hourihan 
Prof. Robert F. Panara 
Sister Rose Gertrude 
Father David Walsh 
Miss Eleanor Wetzel 
Consultant: Msgr. Paul H. Furfey, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Catholic University of America 
P.M. 
Work for the Deaf: Vocational Rehabilitation 2:00- 3:45 
Panel: 
Chairman: Dr. Boyce Williams 
Edward J. French 
R. C. Thompson 
Richard Phillips 
Dr. Stephen P. Quigley 
Thomas J. Le Pine 


Visit to the Shrine of the Immaculete Conception, Catholic 
University, by chartered bus 4:15- 5:15 


at 
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Program 


Workshop Dinner—Student Union Building, 
Students’ Dining Room 7:00 


Invocation: The Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan, D.D. 
Introduction: Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 


Address: “New Frontiers for the Deaf” 

The Honorable James M. Quigley, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 


Friday, March 17, 1961 


A.M. 
Teaching a Basic Vocabulary in the Language of Signs— 
Elizabeth E. Benson 8:00- 9:00 


The Counseling Center at Gallaudet College: 9:00-10:00 
Panel: 


Chairman: Dr. Howard Roy 
Dr. Vernon John Mueller 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Mr. William Altemus 


Marriage and Family Problems: 10:30-12:15 


Consultant: Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, Department of 
Sociology, Catholic University of America 


P.M. 
Captioned Films for the Deaf—John H. Gough, Director 1:45-— 2:15 


The Occupational Status of the Deaf—Alan B. Crammatte —_2:15- 2:45 


Final Session—Hall Memorial Building, 
Student Lounge 2:45-— 3:15 
Coffee—The President’s Office 3:15— 4:00 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Agnes Loretto, Mother 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial 
Institute for the Deaf 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Anna Rose, Sister 
Principal, St. Joseph Institute 
for the Deaf 
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St. Louis 32, Missouri 


Bartley, Rev. Thomas R. 
Director, DePaul Institute 
Castlegate Avenue 
Pittsburgh 26, Pennsylvania 


Behl, Rev. Charles 
St. Catherine’s Church 
3641 Mary Street 
Riverside, California 


Behrmann, The Very Rev. 

Msgr. Elmer H. 

Director of Special Education 

The Archdiocese of St. Louis 

National Director of Special 

Education, N.C.E. Association 

4472 Lindell Blvd. 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Berst, Rev. Theodore 
St. Joseph’s Church 
402 Fifth Street 
Lockport, Illinois 


Bieluch, Rev. Chester A. 
532 Burritt St. 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Bowdren, Richard W. 
President, International Catholic 
Deaf Association 
3520-77th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 


Bridget, Sister M. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
1001 West Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Clare Delores, Mother 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute 
for the Deaf 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Conway, Rev. Laurence J. 
St. Brendan’s Church 
3231 S. W. 91st Avenue 
Miami 55, Florida 


Cox, Rev. Ronald J. 
St. John Vianney Seminary 
R. D. 2 

Bloomingdale, Ohio 


IN THE WORKSHOP 


Cribbin, Rev. Thomas F. 


Apostolate for the Deaf 
International Catholic Deaf Assn. 
118 Prospect Park West 

Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Cronin, Miss Frances 
Supt., St. Joseph’s School 
for the Deaf 
1000 Hutchinson River Parkway 
New York 65, N. Y. 


Darcy, The Very Rev. Msgr. Walter 
New York Catholic Deaf Center 
453 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


DeCoste, Rev. Bernard C. 
St. Joseph’s Rectory 
540 North Olden Avenue 
Trenton 8, New Jersey 


Doerger, Rev. Stanley D. 
St. Rita School for the Deaf 
1720 Glendale-Milford Road 
Evendale, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Dooley, Rev. Joseph 
4217 Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ellis, Rev. Raymond N. 
Archdiocese of Detroit 
305 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Gerard, Mother M. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
1001 West Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Graham, Father Eugene J. 
Newman Club 
University of Wisconsin 
723 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Grehan, Rev. Julian S., C.Ss.R. 
2030 Constance Street 
New Orleans 13, Louisiana 


Hall, Rev. Martin 
St. Thomas the Apostle Church 
West Hempstead 
Long Island, New York 


Hart, Rev. Conall, O.F.M. 
Christ the King Seminary 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Henkels, Milo P. 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
Flint 2, Michigan 

Hisky, Rev. William 
Church of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
8501 Loch Haven Boulevard 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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Participants 


Houle, Rev. Gabriel R. O'Neill, Rev. Bernard J. 
Sacred Heart Church Sacred Heart Co-Cathedral 
223 South Main Street 1111 Pierce Avenue 
Manchester, New Hampshire Houston, Texas 

Hourihan, Rev. John P., S.T.L. O'Shea, Rev. John T. 
Department of Hearing and Speech St. Marv’s School for the Deaf 
Catholic Guidance Center 2953 Main Street 
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Boston School for the Deaf 
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Speech Center 206 W est Johanna Street 
19th Avenue South at Edgehill Austin, Texas 
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Landherr, Rev. Stephen J., C.Ss.R. Principal, St. Mary’s School 
St. Boniface Church for the Deaf 
174 West Diamond Street 2253 Main Street 
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Marsh, Rev. John F. Rybak, John 
St. Teresa’s Church St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
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Boston School for the Deaf 
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Randolph, Massachusetts 


Schneider, Rev. Aquinas 
P. O. Box 829 
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McPhillips, Rev. Everett Spicuzza, Vincent 
St. Agnes Church 5742 Amelia 
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Providence, Rhode Island 


Mulholland, Ann M. 
Educational Audiology 
School of Speech 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Springer, Rev. C. J., C.Ss.R. 
St. Gerard’s Church 
5354 Plank Road 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Sweeney, Patrick D. 


Mulready, Rev. Raymond J. St. Rita School for the Deaf 
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Tarleton, Rev. Dan 
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St. John’s School for the Deaf 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Public Residential Schools for the Deaf 


Name Location 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf New York, N. Y. 
Boston School for the Deaf Randolph, Mass. 


Private Residential Schools for the Deaf 


St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf St. Louis, Mo. 
St. John’s School for the Deaf Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Joseph Hall, 

Chinchuba Institute for the Deaf Marrero, La. 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute Philadelphia, Pa. 
DePaul Institute for the Deaf Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Rita School for the Deaf Cincinnati, Ohio 

Day Classes for the Deaf 
St. Gregory Chicago, Ill. 
St. Francis de Paula Chicago, Ill. 
St. Mel-Holy Ghost Chicago, Ill. 
Holy ‘Trinity Chicago, IIl. 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help Chicago, IIl. 


Catholic Training Centers for Teachers of the Deaf 


Name University Affiliation 
DePaul Institute for the Deaf Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf Fontbonne University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston School for the Deaf University of Buffalo 


Randolph, Mass. 


Year 
Opened 
1859 
1869 
1899 


1837 
1876 


1893 
1908 
1908 
1915 


1952 
1953 
1953 
1957 
1958 


Year 
Opened 
1913 
1914 


1960 


1960 
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THE GALLAUDET STATUE 
Gallaudet College Campus 


The beautiful bronze statue by Daniel Chester French shows Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet forming the letter “A” of the manual alphabet for 
his first pupil, Alice Cogswell. It was because of this little deaf girl, 
who was his neighbor, that Gallaudet first became interested in the 
welfare of the deaf. After studying methods of teaching the deaf at the 
first free school for the deaf in the world, the Institution Nationale des 
Sourdsmuets in Paris, France, under ]’abbé Roch Ambroise Sicard, the 
successor to the founder of the school, l’abbé Charles Michel de l’Epée, 
Gallaudet returned to the United States and founded the first free public 
school for the deaf in America at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. 


In the year 1887, the centennial of the birth of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet was observed by the deaf of every “State, Territory, and District 
of the United States,” contributing toward a fund for the erection of this 
statue which was unveiled in the year 1889. In the year 1894, the Alumni 
petitioned Congress to change the name of the college from the National 
Deaf-Mute College to Gallaudet in honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
who so truthfully has been called the “Friend, Teacher and Benefactor” 
of the deaf in America. 
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CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS FOR THE DEAF 


PUBLICATION 


Alumni News, St. John’s School 
Bulletin to Parents, DePaul Institute 
The Catholic Auditor 

Catholic Deaf Club Bulletin 
Catholic Deaf of Des Moines 
Catholic Deaf News 

Chaplain Notes, Gallaudet College 
The Cross 

DePaul Alumni News 

Ephpheta 

Exceptional News 

New York Catholic Deaf News 
Guiden 

The Friend of the Deaf, St. John’s School 
The Louisville Deaf Tidings 

Radar 

St. Rita’s Advocate, St. Rita’s School 
The Salesian 

The Sign Board 


The Spokesman 


DIOCESE 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Washington, D. C. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Newark, New Jersey 


New York, New York 


Joliet, Ilinois 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New Orleans, La. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


ICDA NEWS — National Publication of the International Catholic Dea! 
Association. Official Voice of the Catholic Deaf oi 


America. 


| 
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WORKSHOP FOR CATHOLIC PERSONNEL FOR THE DEAF 


Interpreters 
Miss Elizabeth Benson 
Louie J. Fant, Jr. 
Edward L. Scouten 


Editors and Recorders 
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FOREWORD 


In November of 1958, representatives of voluntary and_ professional 
organizations interested in rehabilitation, meeting with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pointed out that there was no place in 
the country to which the seriously handicapped deaf client could be 
sent for comprehensive rehabilitation services. Moreover, they brought 
out dramatically the serious shortages of diagnostic, evaluation, and ad- 
justment resources for all deaf adults. 


Here was a direct challenge to the vocational rehabilitation program! 
How were our counselors to discharge their responsibilities to their deat 
clients without the proper tools? The obvious answer was that we must 
create them. 


Accordingly, a group that included experts on deaf people, on rehabili- 
tation facilities, psychiatry, psychology, social work, audiology, education, 
rehabilitation, and counseling, met with some interested lay workers and 
deaf people themselves to work out basic concepts about rehabilitation 
facilities for the deaf and guidelines for their establishment. These 
guidelines form the body of this report. As an initial venture, they are 
subject to revision and further development in the light of the experiences 
they generate. However, the demand for the first draft of these guide- 
lines indicates they will be useful to all interested persons and commu- 
nities until such time as a planned follow-up workshop takes place. 


The Maryland School for the Deaf, under the leadership of Lloyd A. 
Ambrosen, served as workshop sponsor at Fort Monroe, Virginia, in 
October of 1959. Powrie V. Doctor, Editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf, very ably coordinated this complex meeting with assistance 
of his Gallaudet College colleagues and a team from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. We deeply appreciate their splendid contributions. 


These guidelines have been arranged from the discussion group reports 
and edited by Boyce R. Williams of this office. We commend them to 
your earnest consideration in the hope that they will materially assist 
in reducing the vacuum in vital public services for our deaf people. 


James F. Garrett 
Assistant Director, Research and Training 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Introduction 


In recent years very significant strides have been made in augmenting 
the public and private rehabilitation resources that serve our more 
severely handicapped people. Even so, not all groups have benefited. 

Among the more noteworthy of these are the deaf. This may be so 
because of widespread lack of awareness of need. Many deaf people 
function fairly effectively economically and socially. This general well- 
being of the larger ratio apparently submerges the desperate circumstances 
of the many who fail. Even within the tightly knit society of the deaf 
there seems to be little consciousness of rehabilitation needs and _ less 
pressure to meet them. 


However, because of its responsibility for occupational adjustment of 
the deaf, the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program has had to 
come to grips with the necessity of enriching community capacities to 
serve the group. As of now, the combination of the peculiar needs of 
unadjusted deaf people and the void of resources to meet them thwarts 
the efforts of vocational rehabilitation counselors to plan for and serve 
effectively large numbers of their deaf clients. 


A first step in resolving this large problem was taken when the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation contracted with the Maryland School for 
the Deaf to organize and conduct a workshop to develop guidelines for 
the establishment of rehabilitation facilities for the deaf. The workshop 
met at Fort Monroe, Virginia, October 12-15, 1959. As the foregoing 
indicates this conference convened under the stimulus of a challenge to 
meet a very pressing need, but without benefit of example or prototype 
for guidance. 


The workshop consisted of 30 experts in a wide variety of disciplines. 
They met in six discussion groups each of which exchanged thinking for 
two days on a major aspect of rehabilitation facilities for the deaf. ‘These 
were (1) the need, (2) the program, (3) the physical plant, (4) the staff, 
(5) community relationships, and (6) financing methods. Each aspect 
forms a chapter in this document. 


Usefulness of These Guidelines 


The discussion group on Need for Facilities for the Deaf (Chapter 1) 
brought out certain inherent limitations in its work which apply also 
to the efforts of the other five groups. 


“Incontrovertible research findings are not available. . . . Rather, 
opinions must be extracted from the combination of the diverse back- 
grounds and experiences of the workshop participants on the one hand 
and a common interest in deaf individuals on the other. Although time 
may invalidate these opinions, it must be assumed that the participants 
have been called together here because they have some opinions woith 
expressing .. .” 


These collective opinions of people who are well informed either about 
the deaf, about rehabilitation, or about facilities are at the very lest 
a starting point. They are a beginning in our search for practical so u- 
tions of the myriad problems in adjustment posed by this severely disabied 
group. Refinement and extension of these guides are inevitable »y- 
products of the crucible of experience. 
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Introduction 


Whom We Would Serve 


The guidelines reported in these chapters are concerned with deat 
people who are at legal age for employment and beyond. 


Who are the Deaf? Understanding of what that category of disability 
covers, and what it does not cover, is surprisingly limited. Hearing 
acuity is generally conceived of as a physiological phenomenon having 
the characteristics of a continuum. However, those who work intensively 
with the deaf come to understand that, among other things, the age of 
onset of loss, the amount of loss, the functional value of residual hearing 
are all important in setting deaf persons aside from those who are only 
hard of hearing. ‘These are technical distinctions that may not be clear 
to the layman or the moderately informed professional worker such as 
the non-specialized vocational rehabilitation counselor. 


A working concept of those to be served is axiomatic. Deaf persons 
are individuals. Among them are great differences. We must avoid 
considering them as though they conform to some kind of stereotype. 
“On the other hand, we would be naive to assume that there is no 
common element among the deaf. Probably the common element among 
the people with whom we are dealing is the physical fact of deafness, 
and deafness to such an extent that the primary mode of receptive 
communication among these individuals is visual. Their RECEPTIVE 
communication may be by the language of signs, the manual alphabet, 
lipreading (speechreading), the printed or written word or some combi- 
nation of these. Their EXPRESSIVE mode of communication may 
be the language of signs, the manual alphabet, speech or writing or 
some combination of these. The visual mode of communication may be 
reinforced and supplemented wherever possible by auditory means. This, 
it seems apparent, presents an operational distinction from another group 
of people, the hard of hearing, for whom the primary mode of communi- 
cation is auditory and who may have this reinforced by visual means.”’! 


What Are Rehabilitation Facilities? 


There are two Federal programs under which aid in the establishment 
of rehabilitation facilities is available. The first of these is authorized 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act,2 and the second under the 
Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act (Hill-Burton).* 


Section 11(c) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act defines a rehabili- 
tation facility as follows: 


“The term ‘rehabiliation facility’ means a facility operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped individuals— 

(1) which provided one or more of the following types of services: 

(A) testing, fitting, or training in the use of prosthetic devices; 
(B) prevocational or conditioning therapy; 


‘iscussion Group A. 
*68 Stat. 652,660; Public Law 565, 83rd Congress. 


* Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act (Hill-Burton) of 1954, Public Law 
482, 83rd Congress. 
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(C) physical or occupational therapy; 
(D) adjustment training or 
(E) evaluation or control of special disabilities; or 


2) through which is provided an integrated program of medical, 
psychological, social, and vocational evaluation and services under com- 
petent professional supervision: Provided that the major portion of such 
evaluation and services is furnished within the facility and that all 
medical and related health services are prescribed by, or are under the 
formal supervision of, persons licensed to practice medicine or surgery 
in the State.” 


Under the Hill-Burton program, Federal funds are authorized under 
certain conditions for the construction of comprehensive rehabilitation 
facilities. To be considered comprehensive, a facility must offer inte- 
grated services in the medical, psychological, social and vocational areas. 
Not only new construction, but alteration and remodeling, as well as 
initial equipment, may be partially financed under this program. 


Available Federal funds are allotted to the States on a_ prescribed 
formula, and the State agency administering the program—usually the 
State Health Department—is required to develop a State-wide plan of 
needed rehabilitation facilities, to determine the eligibility of individual 
applicants, to assign priorities among applicants, and to approve projects 
for inclusion in the program. Federal participation in the cost of 
approved facilities may vary from 331/3% to 662/3%, but is usually 
about 50%. 


The Public Health Service is responsible for the administration of 
this program, but rehabilitation facilities projects must in each case 
be approved by the Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


It is clear from these Acts that facilities may range from the very simple 
to the very complex. A concise pattern of services for individuals in 
need of adjustment training or evaluation of disability illustrates a simple 
facility. “The comprehensive center in which we find integrated and 
complete medical, psychological, social and vocational evaluation and 
service represents the other end of the scale. In between these broad 
limits, we can develop the kinds of facilities that the needs of people 
indicate. 


Some Steps in Establishing a Facility 


The basic steps in facility establishment are first, development of a 
precise definition of what is needed to serve a given group in a given 
setting. The second step is justification of the facility in terms of the 
numbers that are to be served. The third step is justification of the 
facility in terms of the anticipated outcome of the services. 


In other words in thinking through the complex matter of bringing 
a rehabilitation facility for the deaf into being we will want to ask our- 
selves and answer the following questions: 

(1) What rehabilitation services do our deaf people need to attxin 


occupational adjustment commensurate with their native capa- 
cities? 
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(2) Which of these services are not satisfactorily available in our 
community? 

(3) Why are these services not satisfactorily available? 

(4) Are there now and will there be enough deaf people in need of 
them to justify the establishment and maintenance of the kind 
of rehabilitation facility the missing services indicate? 

(5) Is the establishment of such a rehabilitation facility likely to 

result in the occupational adjustment of those deaf people it is 

intended to serve? 


Chapter I 


THE NEED FOR REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 


Discussion Group A 


Leader: S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D. 
Recorder: Hugo F. Schunhoff, Ed.D. 


Daniel T. Cloud Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D. 
Salvatore G. DiMichael, Ph.D. D. Wilson Hess 

Ben E. Hoftmeyer George T. Pratt 
William A. Philbrick, Jr. Corbett Reedy 

Lang Russel Boyce R. Williams 


A. Need as Manifested in Adjustment to Deafness 


Rehabilitation facilities exist to meet the needs of disabled people. 
These needs have their roots in problems of adjustment arising from the 
handicapping aspects of disability. Accordingly, the need for rehabili- 
tation facilities for the deaf becomes clear with examination of certain 
clusters of problems that appear to exist with greater incidence and 
perhaps significance among deaf people. 


First, however, we must consider the pervasiveness of the serious 
communication inadequacy of deaf people. We are confronted with a 
basic fact of isolation, the inability of many deaf people to exchange 
ideas with large groups of our society. Even the specialized visual modes 
of communication do not free the deaf for contact with large segments 
of our culture. Not stressed frequently enough, we believe, is the isolation 
from the whole acoustic environment, in addition to the difficulty of 
communicating ideas. Deprivation of the kind of emotional satisfaction 
that may be derived from a crowd yelling at an athletic event, the lapping 
of water against the shore, the inability to make contact with music, all 
of these are facts of isolation that keep from the deaf aspects of our 
environment that are real, that pervade our understanding of ourselves 
and our relations with others. 


The foregoing is the basic premise for establishment of rehabilitation 
facilities for the deaf. Communication is necessary for rendering effec- 
tively the rehabilitation services of psychiatry, psychological evaluation 
and counseling, personal adjustment training, and many others. 


; With establishment of the basic premise, the serious communication 
inadequacy of deaf people, we now move to four clusters of problems 
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which are manifestations or symptoms of this premise. These fou 
clusters of problems might be labeled (1) emotional instability, (2) social 
immaturity, (3) educational deficiencies, and (4) vocational inefficiency. 


(1) Emotional Instability 


A cluster of needs revolves around emotional disorders and personal 
aberrations. Again, it must be remembered that we make judgments 
that grow out of experience. Such judgments may or may not be valid. 
Studies now under way may shed light on the validity of the following 
observations. In general, it has been reported and observed that in the 
deaf group are patterns of inflexibility, or rigidity, of feelings of perse- 
cution, and of a constellation of attitudes that grow out of what might 
be called a minority group. A psychology operates on a minority man 
who feels out of touch with the majority or who may feel excluded from 
the majority world. 

(2) Social Immaturity 


Another cluster of needs relates to the dimension of social maturity. 
It is the social immaturity of the deaf. It ranges from inadequacies in 
some of the ordinary amenities of life that affect our dealings with other 
people to inadequacies in the more profound human relations. The 
inability of some deaf people to accept authority in relations with others 
may be considered as an expression of social immaturity. 


(3) Educational Deficiencies 


A third major cluster of needs revolves around the symptoms of 
educational deficiencies. A significant number of deaf people have not 
reached conventional standards of literacy. For many, great problems 
are created because they have not achieved educationally what their 
capacities indicate they should achieve. These may be capable people 
whose lives become distorted and disturbed because of inability to attain 
what they have the potential for achieving. A source of some of their 
difficulties is a kind of demotivation that seems to set in, both in the 
context of the home and relaxation with their parents, where sights 
are not set high enough, and also in the schools where there are certain 
periods when progress is not readily evident among the children. Fre- 
quently, they have no experience of success and, hence are not motivated 
to achieve what they are capable of doing educationally. Lack of any 
substantial adult education program suitable for deaf people intensifics 
the symptoms. 

(4) Vocational Inefficiency 


Our last cluster of needs revolves around the lack of vocational fulfill- 
ment. The three previous sets of problems have a great deal of impact 
on vocational experiences. The deaf person may lack a suitable voca- 
tional objective; he may be unstable in employment; he may utterly 
lack skills. In addition, vocational difficulty comes from the attituccs 
toward the deaf of the public itself, of industry, and of labor. 


B. Need as Manifested in Availability of Resources 


The foregoing clusters of problems of adjustment to deafness point 
inevitably to resource needs. The widely available hearing and spec: 
center which emphasizes oral and aural communication through spec: ), 
lipreading, and hearing aids may be only minimally effective for many 
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deaf people. There is clearly a pressing need for other service patterns 
to solve the emotional, secial, educational and vocational problem 
clusters. Moreover, the severe communication problem of deaf people 
renders most ongoing training or treatment centers inadequate. Careful 
search of the whole national community reveals almost no resources for 
the rehabilitation services deaf adults need. 


C. Need as Manifested in Size of Group 


Any statement of need must be concerned with numbers. Information 
is very deficient. Our best estimate is that there are about 200,000 
individuals who fall in the group described as deaf. Of these about 10 
per cent may be over 65 years of age with some other kind of problem 
than vocational rehabilitation. We cannot state how many of the re- 
mainder of these people have problems that are severe and complex 
enough to require a special facility to deal with them. We hesitate to 
guess because the inclusion of numbers that are not based cn some 
type of investigation tends to mislead the consumer. However, the very 
fact that we are dealing in thousands of people, when assessed against 
the aforementioned clusters of problems and dearth of resources, urges 
that the question of numbers to justify public support of a facility is 
not the most serious question. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is urgent that a study be made in some representative area to 
identify more precisely the problems manifested in adjustment to deaf- 
ness, the severity of the problem, the dearth of resources, and the 
numbers of people involved. 


Chapter II 


PROGRAM FOR REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 
Discussion Group B 


Leader: Marshall S. Hester 
Recorder: Stanley D. Roth 


Kenneth Z. Altshuler, M.D. Edgar L. Lowell, Ph.D. 
Elizabeth Chase Henry Redkey 

D. Robert Frisina, Ph.D. Mrs. Virginia Todd 
Mervin D. Garretson Father David Walsh 

John A. Gough Mrs. Margaret Washington 
LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Ph.D. Florence A. Waters 


Planning a program for a rehabilitation center for deaf clients should 
take cognizance of other area facilities which may be used adjunctively. 
Such an awareness would emphasize those specific services currently 
needed and unavailable, and thus aid in appropriate planning. 


The following program sets forth a broad framework for cohesive 
services. It assumes that a minimum of other facilities are present. The 
suggested services are listed in the order that a deaf client would 
encounter them in the facility. 
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I. Diagnosis and Evaluation 

The truism that an adequate and individualized program can _ be 
derived only from careful evaluation of the handicapped person is 
nowhere more certain than among the deaf. With this group the diag- 
nostic survey must be prompt and to the point. Discontinuity and delay 
in procedures poorly understood by the individual serve only to decrease 
his interest and confuse the purpose of the establishment and his presence 
in it. Hopefully, the diagnostic phase of services should be completed 
within a week, including a staff conference to summarize and integrate 
case data in a meaningful framework for further action. The functions 
of each staff member should be clearly delineated to avoid the wasteful 
reduplication involved when several persons try to obtain similar infor- 
mation from a person with deficient communication skills. 


Since many of the clients served will have limitations in language 
comprehension, extra care should be taken to orientate the individual 
(and his family) as to what the facility can do for him. This should be 
done at the first contact so that what follows is properly understood. 
It should be repeated after the evaluation is complete to enhance client 
motivation and give him understanding of how his needs will be met. 
He should be guided toward acceptance of a comprehensive plan suited 
to his needs and capacities. 


With the foregoing in mind, diagnosis and evaluation should include: 
1. Orientation 
2. Admissions information 
a. Social history 
b. Detailed vocational work history (from client, family, em- 
ployer, vocational counselor, other deaf people) 
c. School history 
3. Medical examination 
a. Complete general physical examination with special medical 
examinations if indicated, such as: 
1. Testing of sight 
2. Neurological examination 
3. Otolaryngological examination (including audiometric 
work-up) 
4. Prosthetics (including hearing aid) 
4. Psychiatric and Psychologic examination to include 
a. Assessment of intelligence 
b. Assessment of educational level 
c. Assessment of aptitudes 
d. Evaluation of communication skills 
e. Evaluation of social competencies 
f. Personality evaluation 
g. Degree of psychopathology, and a consequent estimate o! 
amenability to various aspects of the available program 
. Vocational aptitude—try-out 
. Staff conference review of data 
Further orientation 


Or 


The diagnostic and evaluation procedure may be expected to lead t» 
placement of the individual within one of the following broad categories 


i 


e. 


al 
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Fully trainable for or placeable in competitive employment 
Partially trainable—borderline educational capacity; neurological 
limitations 

Not trainable vocationally—sheltered workshop employment 
Trainability indeterminate—requiring further try-outs of an edu- 
cational or vocational nature 


Il. Program of Services 


The services suggested are diverse enough to suit the needs of the 
expected clientele. Individual programs may be patterned to the train- 
ability of the individual in accordance with the category in which he 
has been placed. Realistic goals should be emphasized, the achievement 
of which may require any or all of the following services: 


A. 


B. 


Medical 
1. Arrange for glasses, dental work, etc., wherever indicated. 
Otologic and Audiologic 
1. Treatment of any medical aspects 
2. Auditory training 
3. Use of hearing aids 
4. Speech training 
5. Speechreading (lipreading) 
Personal Adjustment Services 
1. Communication—language 
a. Reading 
b. Writing 
c. Signs and finger spelling 
. Basic education 
a. Measurement (arithmetic) 
b. Social studies 
c. Economics 
3. Training in job factors 
a. How to apply for a job 
. Social Security, group insurance 
c. Labor unions 
d. Withholding taxes 
e. Shop language 
f. Work conditions 
. Transportation 
. Money, thrift and personal finance 
. Training in proper inter-relationship with peers 
a. Deaf must understand implications of and accept the fact 
that they are a minority group 
b. Relationships with employer, “community persons,” group 
organizations, members of the opposite sex 
7. Better understanding of their own handicap 
8. Training in personal grooming and hygiene 


no 


. Psychiatric Therapy 


1. Psychiatrist directs all services 
a. Counselors work closely with psychiatrist 
2. Regular staffings, introduce the team approach 
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3. Psychiatrist deals directly with neediest clients 
4. Community role 
5. Family responsibilities 
E. Social Adjustment 
1. Recreation at facility 
2. Leisure time activity at facility 
3. Leisure time activity in preparation for living outside facility 
F. Vocational Plan 
1. Prevocational training 

a. It must be realistic, geared to 
1. Current industrial practice 
2. The abilities of deaf persons 

b. It must be a diverse program 

c. It should include job sampling and try-out 

d. It should reveal client aptitudes 

2. Vocational training 

a. High costs urge that specialized vocational training be given 
outside the facility simultaneously while other procedures 
are carried on in the center 

3. Sheltered workshops for some deaf are necessary 

a. Transitional sheltered workshop (client advances from low 
level operation to the point where he might enter competitive 
employment) 

b. Terminal sheltered workshop patterned after or even com- 
bined with Goodwill Industries, is indicated for those im 
capable of competitive employment. 

4. Vocational counseling is the synthesizer of the program 

a. Counselor keeps in close contact with the local rehabilitation 
counselor from client’s home 

b. Rehabilitation counselor from client’s home visits facility to 
observe client’s progress 

5. Placement 
6. Follow-up 

G. Religious Services 

1. Program to include alerting client to existing programs in his 
own community, integrating him. 


III. Ancillary Program 


A. Public relations center or clearing house about the deaf 
B. Training of persons who work with the deaf 

1. Various rehabilitation counselors 

2. Employers who might hire the deaf 

3. Placement officers, etc. 


Chapter III 


PHYSICAL PLANT FOR REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 


Discussion Group C 


Leader: Howard M. Quigley 
Recorder: William J. McClure 
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Physical Plant 


Lloyd A. Ambrosen Francis S. lrons 


Elizabeth E. Benson Thomas J. LePine 

W. Lloyd Graunke, Ph.D. Genevieve M. Ryan 

T. P. Hipkins Albert G. Seal 

R. W. Horgen Edward W. Tillinghast 


Before establishing a rehabilitation facility for the deaf in any com- 
munity, a number of general factors must be taken into consideration, 
each of them influencing the physical plant of the facility. Chief among 
these factors are the following: 


LE. 


Ill. 
IV. 
V. 


Number, age, and sex of clients 

Location, with respect to: 

1. Population distribution 

2. Availability of needed services 

3. Availability of community resources 

Adequacy of financial support, initial and continuing 
Availability of staff 

Staff and guest housing 


The main plant requirement is appropriate SPACE for medical, social 
psychological, vocational and educational diagnostic and treatment 
services. One or more multi-purpose rooms may meet the needs of 
several of the functions listed below: 


BEL. 


Medical services shall include space for: 

1. General physical examination 

2. Audiological examination and service 

3. Otolaryngological examination and service 
4. Psychiatric examination and service 

5. Ophthalmological examination and service 


. Social services shall include space for: 


1. Admissions 

2. Casework and counseling 
a. Individual 
b. Group 


Psychological services shall include space for: 
1. Testing and observation 
2. Counseling 

a. Individual 

b. Group 


. Vocational services shall include space for: 


1. Administration 
2. Testing 
3. Prevocational try-out 
4. Training 
a. Work learning areas 
b. Work conditioning areas 
5. Guidance and counseling 
6. Placement and follow-up activities, including work sampling 


. Educational services shall include space for: 


1. Testing 
2. Instruction 
3. Library 
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VI. 


VII. 


In 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


tive, 


Park, 


serve the total rehabilitation needs of the clients. 


*“Rehabilitation Counselor Planning and Architectural Guide,” F. Cuthbert Salmor, 
AIA and Christine F. Salmon, AIA, The Pennsylvania State University Press, Universit 
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Housing services shall include space for: 
1. Residence 

. Food service 

Laundry 

Indoor recreation 

Infirmary 

. Storage and maintenance 


NO 


Dorp 


elated activities shall include space for: 
. Staffing of cases 
2. Recreation 
a. Indoor physical activities area 
b. Outdoor activities area 
3. Religious program 
4. Administration 


consideration of all the points made, the committee recommended: 


. Rehabilitation facilities should serve residential and day clients. 


The components of the physical plant should depend upon the pro- 

portion of each type of client, residential or day. 

a. The residential units should be designed to provide for develop- 
ment of social adequacy, including practical home-living. 

b. Physical provisions should be made for all services to both 
residential and day clients. 

Plant should be designed for the most effective functional use, for 

example, movable partitions where feasible. 


Plant should be designed to permit expansion either as to number 


or services without undue alteration of existing structure. 
Reference should be made to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Penn State University study of architectural requirements fo 
rehabilitation centers.! 


Chapter IV 


PERSONNEL FOR REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 


Discussion Group D 


Leader: LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Ph.D. 
Recorder: W. Lloyd Graunke, Ph.D. 


Kenneth Z. Altshuler, M.D. Henry Redkey 

Miss Elizabeth A. Chase Lang Russell 

D. Robert Frisina, Ph.D. S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D 
T. P. Hipkins Howard M. Quigley 
Robert W. Horgen Mrs. Margaret Washingto:: 


Thomas J. LePine 


All basic personnel requirements, whether professional or administra: 


should be predicated on the factors of the program that will bes 
It is essential that th: 


Pennsylvania, April 1959, $12.50. 
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deaf with addiuonal handicaps be kept in mind. Because of the advent 


of new medicines many deaf people are alive today who would not have 
been a quarter of a century ago. The growing number of people with 
multiple handicaps, which frequently includes deafness, makes it manda- 
tory that a rehabilitation facility be geared to handle such cases. 


A. General Considerations Respecting Personnel 
I. Selection of Personnel. 


a. 


b. 


Detailed qualifications are not defined for most positions, 
although certain specialties have been defined. Primary con- 
sideration should be given to those persons having the skills 
conventionally required by the professions represented. 

The quality of persons selected is of utmost importance. Their 
interest in a project of this type should be an important 
selective factor. 

Wherever their skills and experience are appropriate, deaf 
persons should be considered for staffing a facility. In the 
interest of communication and rapport, deaf personnel might 
be especially desirable in some areas of adjustment, treatment 
and training. 


II. Orientation to the Deaf. 


a. 


b. 


Communication with the deaf is not solely a matter of learning 
the manual alphabet or the language of signs. Proficiency in 
total communication is analogous to learning a foreign lan- 
guage by living with the foreigners, practicing the language 
and becoming familiar with the manner of thought and general 
characteristics of those whom they serve. 

It is strongly recommended that all personnel be conversant 
with manual language and all appropriate means for com- 
municating with the deaf. For some it would be preferable 
but not mandatory. 


Examples: 

1. Otologist—imperative communication skills could prob- 
ably be taught within a week. 

2. Internist—maximum skill desired, but not prohibitive 
disruption if interpreter is used. 

3. Social Worker—generally maximum skill required but 
some differences in requirements for those doing in- 
take studies as compared to case coordinators, etc. 

4. Psychiatrists—maximum individual skill, no interpreter 
possible as presently conceived. 

Adequate rapport between client and professional personnel 
should be the criterion. The teaching of communication skills 
and other orientation needs might be accomplished by orien- 
tation teams assigned to the facility for initial training. (De- 
tails of the orientation training problem could probably best 
be determined by a separate, later workershop.) 


B. Categories and Functions of Professional Personnel 


BD, 


Code: D—diagnostic S—Service F—Full-time 
P—Part-time M—More than one role 
#—More than one person 

SE, Social Worker—for intake 
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Internist—to give the general physical examina- 
tion rather than a general practitioner and to 
refer to medical specialists when indicated. 


Otologist 

D, S, F, M Audiologist 

D, S, F, M, # Psychologist 

D, 5, P Psychiatrist 

D, S, F, M, # ~~ Rehabilitation Counselor 

D2S.5,.3F Residence Counselor—to work with individual 


clients in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of psychologist, and others specific to 
personal and social skills. Preferably has 
residential school for the deaf and _ social 
case work background. 

D, S, F, M Vocational Objective Advisor—to investigate oc- 
cupational potentials, using work samplings 
and report to the team. 


S, F Teachers of Speech and Speechreading 

S, F, M Teacher of Manual Communication 

S, F Teacher of Academic, Personal, and Social Skills 
DS, Prevocational Shop Supervisor—to determine 


through simulated work situations intangi- 
ble characteristics such as: ability to work 
in harmony with others; to take directions; 
to work under pressure; to be punctual; to 
work for sustained periods; to accept criti- 
cism; to meet deadlines. 


Sok Supervisor of Sheltered Workshops 
SP Chaplain 

S, F Recreation—group worker 

Nurse 

Physio-Therapist 


C. Categories and Functions of Administrative Personnel 

Director—experienced in administration of a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation program; experienced with and understanding of the deaf: 
appreciation of and ability to work with the several professional! 
disciplines involved. 

Program Coordinator—to develop program, schedule personnel assign- 
ments, and other necessary coordinative functions. In addition to 
being qualified in working with the deaf, he must have ability 
to translate client needs into services to be rendered by the facility. 

Case Coordinator—to manage individual cases from pre-admission 
through follow-up. They are selected from the regular staff. 


D. Basic Manpower Considerations 

The number and availability of personnel are important items to be 
considered whenever a decision is made as to where a rehabilitatior 
facility is to be located. It must be remembered that a shortage of som« 
types of workers exists. In order to staff adequately, it may be necessar 
to create internships in some positions and virtually train workers on 
the job. In some cities part-time personnel may be secured from alread 
existing facilities for the deaf. A training program might be adjuncti\ 
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to permit continuity of training. Availability of opportunities for obser- 
| vation and concentrated interest will provide a higher type of personnel 
and will attract graduate students. 


The importance of securing the right personnel in the right number 
can hardly be overestimated when it is remembered that they are re- 
sponsible for evaluating personality and emotional problems with persons 
of severely limited communication skills, many of whom may need to 
make an identification with one person at intake. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary to realize that some clients may not be accepted for service or may 
: be referred elsewhere and that COMMUNICATION DIFFICULTIES 
TEND TO LENGTHEN THE CONVENTIONAL TIME REQUIRED 
FOR RENDERING SERVICES. However, lack of experience precludes 
advance detailed delineation on client load per professional worker and 
ratio of positions to one another. 


Other factors will govern personnel needs also. One of these is the 
kind as well as the number of clients served, in other words, the preva- 
lence and degree of multiple handicapped clients. Another is the 
different levels of achievement of available workers, their abilities and 
interests, their rate of operation and time devoted. A third is the 
flexibility of the workers, the audiologist who also teaches speech and 
hearing skills, the psychologist who teaches and counsels, the social 
worker who counsels. 


Chapter V 


RELATIONS OF REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Discussion Group E 


Leader: Daniel T. Cloud 
Recorder: William A. Philbrick, Jr. 


Elizabeth E. Benson Hugo F. Schunhoff, Ed.D. 
Mervin Garretson Mrs. Tom Todd 
John A. Gough Father David Walsh 
D. Wilson Hess Florence A. Waters 
William J. McClure Boyce R. Williams 
Albert G. Seal 


Good relations with other agencies are essential for any organization, 
and particularly so for rehabilitation facilities for the deaf. These rela- 
tions must give equal consideration to the differing basic philosophies 
in the education of the deaf. 


A. COUNCIL 

A state level advisory council of persons in appropriate agencies and 
disciplines with good representation of qualified deaf persons is essential. 
Aims: The aims of an advisory council should be (1) to inform and 
educate its various member groups and others of the work being 
done in facilities for the deaf, (2) to obtain services and create 
opportunities for facility services in new fields such as housing, 
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bers and funds, (4) to identify clients that may be in State menti! 
hospitals, and so on. 
Membership: The personnel for such a council must represent 
legislative, political, and financial interests. On a local level, a 
facility for the deaf should have access to an interagency council. 
The various agencies from which members might be selected for 
the Advisory Council are as follows: 
1. Rehabilitation, State and local 
2. Schools for the deaf 
3. Religious organizations 
4. Hearing and Speech Centers 
5. Lay persons 
a. Central labor council 
b. Apprenticeship standards 
c. Chamber of commerce 
d. Vocational education 
e. Parent-teacher association 
6. State associations and clubs for the deaf 
7. Special education departments 
8. Medical association 
9. Public welfare 
10. Employment services 
11. State mental health agency 
12. State bar association 
13. Service clubs (Rotary, Junior League, Quota) 
14. Public health nurses 


B. INTERRELATIONSHIP WITH ONGOING FACILITIES 


A facility is best conceived as a separate entity with a full range of 
services rendered by its own independent staff in its own plant. However, 
programs already exist in certain areas in other facilities. Personnel 
(vocational, educational, medical) from other institutions must sometimes 
be used. These conditions create a need for careful examination and 
definition of the relationship between the facility and the other agencics 
involved. 

(1) A School for the deaf facility: If a school is utilized as a rehabili- 
tation center for the deaf, full or partial utilization of trained personncl 
is possible. Experienced teachers of the deaf can be used, especially in 
the summer months, parents of deaf children could be told of such 
facilities, school dormitories and many of the existing community rela- 
tionships could be used. 

(2) Hospital facilities: If a hospital is to be utilized as a rehabilitation 
center, the medical, physical, psychological and psychiatric services of 
the hospital could be used. Expensive laboratory and examining equi) - 
ment would be available; many disciplines would be represented; the 
staff personnel would become familiar with the deaf, thereby spurrirg 
recruitment and understanding of new personnel; and multi-discipliic 
conferences would be available for final case dispositions. 


C. INFORMATION SERVICE 


A rehabilitation facility should have a full-time information and 1 ~ 
ferral service headed by a person of much experience in fields of tlc 


insurance, legal aid, and counseling, (3) to obtain new staff men- 
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deaf and community resources who will develop and maintain good 
contacts. He should operate in two primary ways: 
1. Provide information to referral sources to enable them to channel 
clients to the facilities and to help educate personnel of ancillary 
disciplines. 


2. Made direct personal contact with individuals in the community 
concerned with job placement, and social groups to provide a 
reciprocal flow of clients and resources. 

-28- 
PUBLIC RELATIONS CHART 
Organisations, Public or Physiciale, clinics 
religious, sociai private otologist, General State Schools for 
clubs, etc. schools etc. Employers Public Hosp. 
( Information Office < 
~ 
7 Director State level advisors 

Scheels for the deaf Local inter-agency planning board 

Caployment Rehabilitation Program: 

Lega\ eid, etc. Diagnosis 

Aid withccivic, duties, Evaluation 

taxes, etc. Recommendation 

Training { 
(vecational) 
Follov-up \ 
Recruitment of Personnel Program} 
/ | 
> DIRECT (face-to-face) CONTACT State Hospitals 
Labor i Organizations of deaf; Lecal Agencies Bon-local groups and 
leaders Eup loyers Speech and Bearing Clinics Public Health or Groups agencies and follow- 


up 


Chapter VI 


FINANCES FOR REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 
Discussion Group F 
Leader: George T. Pratt 


' Recorder: Edgar L. Lowell, Ph.D. 

3 Lloyd A. Ambrosen Corbett Reedy 
Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D. Genevieve M. Ryan 
Marshall S. Hester Stanley D. Roth 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer Edward W. Tillinghast 


4 Francis S. Irons 


Che communication handicap associated with deafness and the poten- 
ti:l limitations upon the development of social and vocational skills pose 
problems for deaf individuals which may best be met in special rehabili- 
ta ion centers. Such centers should be designed to fill the gap between 
besic education and fell participation in adult community living. 
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The precise need for rehabilitation center services must be determined 
and the program and personnel defined before the cost of such services 
can be estimated. Area studies are needed to define more accurately 
the potential number of deaf persons needing special rehabilitation 
services and to assess the present level of services available to the deal 
to which such a facility could relate. Such facilities must take into 
consideration transitional cases as well as acutely difficult cases. It is 
recommended that one of each of the three possible types of rehabili- 
tation centers for the deaf be established: 

a. Separate and independent facility 

b. Associated with existing facility 

c. Within an existing facility 


Existing data! on costs of operating centers should be handled with 
caution since it is not certain that these are applicable to the services 
contemplated for the deaf. Experience gained from the establishment 
on an experimental basis of at least one facility of each type should yield 
such necessary data. 


A. Planning 


1. Phases 
a. conferences of interested parties 
b. studies and surveys 
c. narrative description of program 
d. architectural plans (including equipment, space) 
2. Source of funds 
a. state (different state agencies) 
b. city 
c. community chest 
d. private funds 
1. foundation grants 
2. gifts—individual and/or groups 
3. endowment income 
4. service club contributions 
B. Acquisition of suitable site 
1. Location and size should observe factors described by Physical 
Plant and Program Committees of this workshop. 
2. Means 
a. Donation of land (public or private) 
b. Purchase with public funds, state or local 
c. Purchase with private funds 
d. Surplus lands, federal and state 
C. Construction 
1. Phases 
a. Final plans and specifications 
b. Construction 
c. Supervision of construction 
2. Source of Funds 
a. Federal (See Introduction) 


1 Rehabilitation Centers Today, A Report on the Operations of 77 Centers in tl 
United States and Canada by Henry Redkey, OVR, HEW, 1959, $1.00, GPO, Supt. «f 
Documents, Washington 24, D. C. 
I. Establishment of a Facility 
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. Hill-Burton Act (PL 482) for all three phases above 
2. Vocational Rehabilitation Act (PL 565), limited to funds 
for alteration, expansion and remodeling existing struc- 
tures to convert them to rehabilitation facility 
b. State and local public funds, independent or matching 
c. Private funds, independent or matching 
D. Equipment 
1. Planning of equipment as determined by program and physical 
plant 
2. Source of funds 
a. Same as previously noted under C. 2, but note Hill-Burton 
PL 482 is for new construction and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act PL 565 is for necessary initial equipment for remodeled 
or expanded portions of existing structures. 
b. Surplus property 
c. Industrial sources for special training purposes 
E. Staffing 
1. Source of funds—OVR 
a. Initial staffing for one year in either new or remodeled or 
expanded facilities 
b. In demonstration projects receiving OVR grants under Sec- 
tion 4 of PL 565 staff may be included for duration of grant 


II. Sources of ‘operating funds for a facility 


A. Fees for services and maintenance 
1. State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
2. Individual 
3. Third parties, such as State Industrial Accident Commission, 
insurance companies, etc. 
B. Direct Appropriations (state or local) 
C. Grants for special projects (with special caution that these are not 
a continuing source of operating funds) 
D. Endowments and gifts 
E. Contributions, as from Community Chest, Individuals, etc. 
F. Sale of products 
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Altshuler, Kenneth Z., M.D. 

Senior Research Scientist 

New York State Mental Health 
Project for the Deaf 

722 W. 168th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Ambrosen, Lloyd A. 
Superintendent 

Maryland School for the Deaf 
Frederick, Md. 


Benson, Elizabeth E. 
Dean of Women 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


Chase, Elizabeth A. 

Legal Assistant, Policy Planning 
and Legislation Staff 

Office of the Director 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Cloud, Daniel T. 
Superintendent 

New York School for the Deaf 
White Plains, New York 


DiMichael, Salvatore G., Ph.D. 

Regional Representative 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation 

Regional Office 

New York, N. Y. 


Doctor, Powrie V., Ph.D. 


Editor, American Annals of the 
Deaf 

Chairman, Dept. of History and 
Political Science 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


APPENDIX A 
DIRECTORY 


Biographical Information on Conference Participants 
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Frisina, D. Robert, Ph.D. 

Director, Hearing and Speech 
Center 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. 


Garretson, Mervin D. 

Head Teacher, Department for the 
Deaf 

Montana School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 

3800 Second Avenue, N. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Garrett, James F., Ph.D. 

Assistant Director 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Gough, John A. 

Education Research and Program FF 
Specialist 

Captioned Films Program for the 
Deaf 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Graunke, W. Lloyd, Ph.D. 
Superintendent 

Tennessee School for the Deaf 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hedgecock, LeRoy D., Ph.D. 
Consulting Audiologist 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Hess, D. Wilson 

Assistant Psychologist 

University of Rochester School of 
Medicine 

71 Linden Street 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hester, Marshall S. 
Superintendent 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 
1060 Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe, N. M. 


Hipkens, T. P. 

Executive Director 

Home for Crippled Children 
1426 Denniston Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Hoffmeyer, Ben E. 

Superintendent 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Morganton, North Carolina 


Horgen, Robert W. 

Director of the State Service Bureau 
for the Deaf 

Madison, Wisc. 


Irons, Francis S. 
Director—Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vt. 


LePine, Thomas ]. 

Specialist, The Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Lowell, Edgar L., Ph.D. 

Administrator and Director of Re- 
search 

John ‘Tracy Clinic 

806 \W. Adams Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

McClure, William J. 

Superintendent 


Indi:na School for the Deaf 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Philbrick, William A. Jr. 


State Supervisor, Speech Handi- 


caj ped, Hard of Hearing and 
Children 

200 “ewbury Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Appendix A 


Pratt, George T. 

Principal 

The Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Mass. 


Quigley, Howard M. 
Superintendent 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Faribault, Minn. 


Redkey, Henry 

Consultant, Rehabilitation 
Facilities 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Reedy, Corbett 

Regional Representative 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Roth, Stanley D. 
Superintendent 

Kansas School for the Deaf 
Olathe, Kansas 


Russel, Lang 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor for the Deaf 

Vocational Rehabilitation Service 

88 Ross Avenue 

San Anselmo, Calif. 


Ryan, Genevieve M. 
Administrator 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf 
1000 Hutchinson River Parkway 
New York 65, N. Y. 


Schunhoff, Hugo F., Ed.D. 

Superintendent 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind 

Romney, West Virginia 


Seal, Albert G. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor 

Department of Education 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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Silverman, S. Richard, Ph.D. 
Director 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tillinghast, Edward W. 

Superintendent 

Arizona School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Todd, Mrs. Tom 

Volunteer Worker for the Deaf 
2458 Coolidge Avenue 

Wichita, Kans. 


Walsh, Rev. David, C.SS.R. 

Chaplain of the Catholic Deaf of 
Chicago 

St. Alphonsus Church 

Chicago, III. 
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Washington, Mrs. Margaret L. 

Assistant Coordinator of a 3-year 
hearing rehabilitation project in 
Oklahoma City sponsored by the 
Office of Vocaticnal Rehabilita- 
tion and American Hearing So- 
ciety 

320 Park Avenue 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Waters, Florence A. 

Instructor 

Department of Business Adminis- 
tration 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


Williams, Boyce R. 

Consultant, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Speech Impaired 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 
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CATHOLIC RELIGION TEXTS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Written fer children with language limi- 
tations — the deaf and retarded — by 
experts in education of the deaf, the four 
graded texts in this series are now avail- 
able to meet a nationwide demand. 
Many teachers are even using them in 
regular primary classes. Simple lan- 
guage, work sheets, pages to color and 
cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 
10% discount on orders for 24 or more 
copies, 


COME AND SEE 


(Vols. I, II, III, and IV) 
by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Order from 


Department of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


audiometry; electro-acoustics; 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy; allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $17.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE NEED teacher of the 
deaf: Rome, New York; teacher of 
speech in high school department; 
duties include speech and language 
development, speech reading and audi- 
tory training; work in coordination 
with speech and hearing therapist; 
$5,000—$7,200, depending on training 
and experience; 10 mos., B.A., M. cr 
F; age open; immed.; Fred L. Sparks, 
Jr., Superintendent, The Central New 
York School for the Deaf, Rome 1, 
N. Y. 


Teacher of Math, Junior High School 
and High School, Central N. Y. 
School for the Deaf, Rome 1, N. Y. 
Open September 1961. 


WANTED IN SEPTEMBER super- 
vising teacher: The Central N. Y. 
School for the Deaf, Rome 1, New 
York. Salary open. Please contact 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent. 
Position vacant. 


OTO-, RHINO-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A_ comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino- laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
deafness; education of the deaf; 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 
of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the sixth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DraF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AmMmricAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


SPEECH CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 

Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia. cleft palate 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S 


and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND APHASIC-DEAF 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE— 
NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS MODERN AND FIREPROOF, 
HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


| SWIMMING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE 
; SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

@ Preparatory Department 7 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 4 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative fe 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 
One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to Y 
the degree of Master of if 
Science in Education 4 
One year course leading to 

__.. the Professional Diploma in 

Administration and Super- 


w——< vision in Schools for the : 


3%. @ For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 
THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Elementary and Secondary 
HEARING AND SPEECH 
CEN 


TER 
@ Preschool 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Membership 


Ww 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor. 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $5.00. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, 
ages 3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, 
Academic-Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School 
provides speech and speech reading and auricular program, combining 
residential-day school and home environment plus religious emphasis 
program, to develop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable 
of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, 
is located in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the 
City of Rome—“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” and a place where “there is time for living.” 


The program for the School is oral. The children are well be- 
haved, normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly 
and home-like. 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with 
our salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope 
that some more good teachers in the profession may decide they 
would like to come to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, as vacancies occur and teach- 
ers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
$5400 
5500 
5600 
5800 
6000 
6300 
6500 
6700 
M.A. Schedule Maximun ......... 
B.A. Schedule Maximum 


All increments beyond step eight are on merit basis—promotional. 
In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 


PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on 
August 3, 1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (In- 
formation service of the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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SPL. 


OFF 


BROS 


Type S headset 


Under-the-chin 
Lightweight 


Frequency response 
100-6500 cps. 


AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 


> These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
| amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 


Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—Master Auditory Trainer 
for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be “‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 


Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 


dial. Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 


Especially useful for recruitment cases. 


Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 

A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 
75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 
Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


Size: 3” x 5” % 2”. 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headse‘s. 


Type HF Headset 


Audiometer type 
Dynamic 


Frequency Response 
100-8000 cps 


|= Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 


cord——for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


q Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


190° BEVERLY BOULEVARD * 
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EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 


4 These units have excellent directional discrimination. 
§ Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 


A Product of ... Bro. 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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ANSWERS 
YOUR 
NEED 


with a Better Aural Instrument 
for Every Training Purpose 


e Group or Individual e Binaural or Monaural 
e Recorded or Live 


MODEL 1450 


BINAURAL STEREOPHONIC GROUP TRAINER 


Two fully transistorized channels complete 


SY 


with dual microphones, stereophonic record 


player, dual amplifiers and earphones enable 


the Model 1450 to very nearly duplicate the 


THI 


function of the normal ear in all phases of 


perception and identification... with both live 


and recorded material. Ample AC power 


reserve more than meets the needs of the 


profoundly deaf...power for 20 stations. 


Snap-in modules for easy service. 


MODEL 951 (HAT) MODEL 1400 MODEL 902 (TTB) 
TRANSISTORIZED MONAURAL JUNIOR TRANSISTORIZED MONAU- TRANSISTORIZED TRUE BINAURAL 
TRAINER For home, public or RAL TRAINER For classroom or TRAINER For individual use in the 
classroom use. A portable, bat- ae aa ae classroom or home. Battery-pow- 
tery-powered individual amplifier. powered... operates one to ten ered, with maximum gain... mini- 
headsets . . . three-speed record mum distortion. Lightwei:ht, 
Write for descriptive brochure and player. portable. 
price list... 


=CLIP AND MAIL, TODAY != am 
AMBCO, Inc. Dept. AA-1 
1222 Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, California t 


g city 
Richmond 7-5131 
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| SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1961. 


| THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


» 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
‘AL money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
the all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 
Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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SPEECH AND HEARING 


SCIENCE 
speech pathology 


audiology 


research in speech 
pathology,audiology, 
and experimental 


phonetics 


DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


GRADUATE 


assistantships 
scholarships 

U.S. office of 
vocational rehabilitation 
traineeships 

available 


FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich-Head 
Department of Speech 


Michigan State Uni- 
versity 


East Lansing, 
Michigan 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 
MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


EVALUATION & TREAD 
MENT CENTERS 


speech & hearing 
clinic 

dept. of speech 

michigan state 
university 


hearing & speech 
department 
ingham county medic 
rehabilitation center 
sparrow hospital 
Lansing, Michigan 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR TRAINING 


speech & hearing 
evaluation 

hearing aid selection | 

speech & hearing 
therapy 


at both centers 

supervision of staff | 

members and medica} b 

consultants in speech 

and hearing science 

michigan state 
university 


LABORATORIES 


facilitites for basic 

and applied research 
in speech pathology, 
experimental phcnetisf” 
experimental auc iolog 4 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL uses 20 Rooms 


MELODY MASTER* The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


PHOTO COURTESY NCSD 


i We salute Miss Bowers and the 19 other teachers at NCSD, the third largest School for 
the Deaf in the United States, who are using MELODY MASTER and proving that 
- residual hearing, however small, may be developed into communicative skills, formerly 


considered possible only with the milder hearing losses. 


valuable to waste with the various gadgets, gimmicks, miracle circuits, 


| ‘howling successes,” mediocre and outmoded equipment, which does nothing 
» except add to your frustration and that of the future citizens. With MELODY 


MASTER you have clear, distinct and NATURAL sound so necessary for 


f better speech, better language in a fraction of the time. 
| IN USE SINCE 1948! 


» Many installations in use constantly since 1948 and still delivering sound 
fH with the “Quality that you can Hear,” a wide, flat frequency response, with 


span. 


q 


minimum hum, noise and distortion so essential for lengthening the interest 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION! 


"You are invited to bring any acoustically handicapped person and test 
the MELODY MASTER. 


Developed and manufactured by 
MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
West Roscoe Street Chicago 18, Illinois 


Makers—PERMADYNE—Extended Range Dynamic Headphones and 
Living Presence Sound Systems. 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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SUPERB DESIGN 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
in the NEW 


MAS Hearing Evaluator 


*MAICO 


ELECTRONICS 


A hearing research instrument embodying all the important features 
required for accurate measurement and study of hearing impairment. 
Whether your audiometric needs require a basic instrument or a 
comprehensive testing and evaluation laboratory, the Maico MA-8 
audiometer provides the ideal answer. Make sure you see this remark- 
able instrument before specifying your hearing test equipment. 


@ Dual channel operation 


@ Two independent channels with seven 
separate input selections in each 


@ White noise and sawtooth masking ea 

e@ Hearing level controls continuously adjustable from -10 to 100 db 
@ Talk-over communication circuit without changing test set-up 

@ Eleven different output combinations 


@ Tilt top desk with built in accessories and two room evaluation 
components available 


For complete details and specifications ask your local MAICO dealer or write 


MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. Minneapolis 1, Minr. 


Makers of Quality Hearing Aids, Audiometers and Auditory Training Equipment 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL uses 
MELODY MASTER’ 


The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


| 


e WISCONSIN School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis., uses MELODY MASTER* to speed 


peech, language and academic training. 


ith MELODY MASTER*, the IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment, it is easier for 
dent and teacher because the sound is clear, distinct and NATURAL—makes 
every recitation a pleasure thus speeding results. 


his is the class of Mrs. Lucille (Neesam) Taylor enjoying a ‘family circle” recitation. 
they are seated in front of a well made circular table (built in the manual training 
Mshop). Note the Crystal Ball mike the teacher is wearing. Light in weight and 
ino clothing noise. 


Also in use, the latest development by MELODY MASTER*—the PERMADYNE* Ex- 
ended Range Dynamic Headphones with a wider, flatter frequency response and 
uch greater power handling ability. (Write for catalog page.) 


Be sure to write for the new booklet ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of 
earing.”’ 


| MELODY MASTER* MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET ° CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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AUDIOMETER| 


ALL TRANSISTOR - PORTABLE | 


Model 200 (Pat. Pend.) 
FOR THRESHOLD & SCREENING TESTS 


An instrument engineered for those who have need 
for a compact and lightweight audiometer designed 
according to ASA specifications. 


A highly compact all transistor basic audiometer 
designed for use in the field or office, combining ease 
of portability with all of the features and reliable per. 
formance expected in a full size audiometer. 


Incorporated within this audiometer are many ad- 
vanced features including an all transistor circuit, 
The audiometer itself is housed within a professional 
and attractive carrying case of which it is an integral 
part, 


i 


TROUBLE FREE AND STABLE OPERATION 
IS ASSURED BY SUCH DESIGN FACTORS 
AS THE FOLLOWING: 

Virtually shockproof and rugged circuitry achiev- 
able only with transistors permitting constant output 
levels and accuracy of attenuator settings at all 

times. 

inherently stable oscillator circuit producing un- 
usually pure tones with low harmonic content. 

An efficient rapid acting tone interrupter which 
provides for tones which are free of clicks. 

Unique storage compartment which allows easy 
removal and replacement of double headset. 

An automatic battery replacement indicator which 
gives advance warning before batteries need to be 
replaced. 


OVERALL FEATURES: 
Full range attenuator: accurate at all levels and 
quiet in operation. 
Full range frequency switch has 360° dial rotation. 
Tone interrupter reversal switch. 


No A.C. electrical connections needed; powered 
with low cost standard leak proof mercury batteries 
assuring over one year of heavy duty operation 
tis r q d 


before battery rep 


A Product of... Eckstaun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Temperature stabilized circuitry assures accurate | 
operation at all times. i 
Group model permits multiple testing. ‘ 

Diagnostic model provides white noise masking 
plus bone conduction. 

Extremely low maintenance cost (Rugged and 
shockproof transistor circuit eliminates need for 
costly repairs). 

All aluminum case attractively finished. 

Complete with two approved type dynamic phones, 
headband, cords and batteries. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Attenuator Range:—10 to 100 db in 5 db steps. 
Frequency Range: Eleven frequencies; 125-8000 CPS. 
including mid-frequencies. 
Power Source: Popular type mercury batteries. 
Frequency Accuracy: Within 2% of specified fre 


quency. 
Calibration Accuracy: Within 1.5 db of indicated 


levels. C 
Tone Interrupter: Total rise and decay time; approx. F a 
.1 sec. 4 
Dimensions: 7 x 914" x 414" (when closed). Fi a 
Weight: 5 Ibs. complete. 4 
Model 200G, (with Group Output) $300 
Model 200MB (with White Noise 


Masking & Bone Conduction) 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNH 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


steps. 
D CPS. 


4 tre | Boating on our private lake 
icated 
a Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
' and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
$28) | personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
$30 | experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 

$335 


pprox. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* 


For information please write: 


LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
RNIAP 
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AUSTINE SCHOOL installs 
MELODY MASTER 


The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


The modern and more efficient classroom at The Austine School, Brattleboro, Vt. Thi 
TALKING RAIL by MELODY MASTER*, combines the advantages of Individual Microphones} 
clear, distinct and NATURAL sound, plus comfortable listening with PERMADYNE* Dynami} 
Headphones with full binaural adjustment. : 


EQUIP YOUR NEXT CLASSROOM 


like this one to conserve space, in addition to helping you speed speech ani j 
language training to a degree you never thought possible a few years ago. Comep 
complete with all wiring in the TALKING RAIL for long trouble-free performance 


The name MELODY MASTER* is your assurance of top engineering, research antf ; 
painstaking skill in fabrication of every item required for better speech, bell 
language and better academic training. : 


There is a unit designed for use in home or any size class in school. 
Write for new booklet ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY} 
2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET CHICAGO 18, ILLINOMp 


* Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


READY NOW! Catalog sheet describing PERMADYNE* Extended Range Moving Gp 
Dynamic Headphones. ; 
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CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


OF THE DEAF 


May be obtained free of charge 


by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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ZENITH ZA-200 


“AUDIO ANALYZER” 
A Table Top Diagnostic Audiometer 


LISTED BY THE ACADEMY OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Diagnostic Audiometer with Speech Record Playback Unit and Desk Speaker 


Zenith—pioneer in sound and electronics—offers a 
diagnostic audiometer designed for modular expan- 
sion, incorporating the latest electronic advances for 
precise and thorough testing. 

Adding to the versatility, Zenith has provided two 
matching attachments: a Speech Record Playback 
Unit and a Diagnostic Desk Speaker. The audiometer 
with playback unit and microphone permits speech 
testing using either records or monitored live voice. 
The desk speaker permits accurate comparisons of 
test results with various hearing aid adjustments. 

The Zenith “Audio Analyzer” is listed by the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolar- 
yngology as meeting the requirements set by the 
American Standards Association. It gives the 
otologist the precise hearing tests he needs. Its ver- 
satility makes possible a wide range of pure tone and 
speech tests with complete assurance of accuracy. 
Ideal for exact pre- and post-operative hearing tests. 


PERFORMS ALL THESE SPEECH 
AND HEARING TESTS: 


© Pure-tone air conduction 

© Pure-tone air conduction 
with masking 

© Pure-tone bone conduction 

© Pure-tone bone conduction 
with masking 

© Calibrated recorded speech test 
with earphones 

© Calibrated recorded speech test 
with earphones and masking 

@ Live voice speech test with 
earphones 

@ Live voice speech test with 
earphones and masking 

© Recorded speech test with 
speaker 

© Live voice speech test with 
speaker 

© Hearing aid evaluations with 
speaker 

© Audiometer Weber 

© Shifting voice test 


NOTE: Audio Analyzer may be used 
for two room installation with addi- 
tional special equipment. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Brochure! 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 54S 
6501 West Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 


Send me complete 


information on the "*"* 


“LIVING SOUND". 


New Zenith Model 


HEARING AIDS ZA-200 “Audio 


ADDRESS 


Analyzer.” 


ZONE STATE 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have orders for back issues of the American 
Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill be- 
cause the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 
or any back issues. 


October, 1847 May, 1912 

All copies for 1848, September, 1915 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, January, 1953 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, September, 1953 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, September, 1954 


1861, 1868, 1869 September, 1955 
October, 1870 March, 1956 
April, 1892 January, 1957 
January, 1895 September, 1957 
April, 1895 November, 1957 
January, 1906 January, 1958 
September, 1906 March, 1958 
September, 1907 January, 1959 
January, 1908 March, 1959 
May, 1909 May, 1959 
September, 1909 September, 1959 
November, 1909 November, 1959 


May, 1910 January, 1960 
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sh ABSTRACTS 


The “EssENTIAL PUBLICATION” for spe- 
cialists in the speech and hearing field. 


Designed to keep you abreast of devel- 
opments and progress in the speech and 
hearing field throughout the world. 


Designed for the clinician—researcher 
—educator. 


BREADTH OF COVERAGE 


e Abstracts of current world literature 
from over 200 scientific, educational 
and technical journals. 


e Abstracts pertinent to this field from 
major allied abstracting services. 


e Abstracts from foreign as well as 
English publications. 


Abstracts from all significant publi- 


AREAS OF COVERAGE 

dsh Abstracts is a quarterly journal established to provide within a single 
cover comprehensive and current coverage in the areas of: 

SPEECH PATHOLOGY / SPEECH CORRECTION / AUDIOLOGY 

Voice ScIENCE / EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS / PSYCHOACOUSTICS 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF / and other areas 


Published by 
DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 


An organization founded by 
The American Speech and Hearing Association and Gallaudet College 


Subscription Order Form 
DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 


c/o American Speech and Hearing Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rates: Special reduced rate of $5.00 per year for members of the 
following organizations. (Please check your membership.) 
...American Speech and Hearing Association American Instructors of the Deaf 


..... Alexander Graham Bell Association for the _...... Conference of Executives of American 
Yea Schools of the Deaf 


Non-member subscription rates: United States $8.00 per year Foreign $8.50 per year 


NAME 
Please print 


ADDRESS . 


CITY 


.. Please bill me ..... Check enclosed (dsh ABSTRACTS is a quarterly publication) 


| 
(SHABSTRACTS | 
| | 
| 
| 
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COMPLETE HIGH AND LOW 
FREQUENCY CONTROL 
with the WIDEX Model #1 


(Try it on a Frequency Analyzer yourself!) 


You are the best judge of fitting hearing aids 
for the “difficult” cases who would otherwise 
have to take speech reading if they could not 
find a hearing aid to meet their needs. With 
the Widex Model #1, you are able to person- 
alize the fitting of the hearing aid through a 
higher frequency control of 180° so that the 
hearing may be adjusted to the individual’s 
special requirements. 


The following Frequency Chart details the Response Curve of the 
Widex Model #1 which has been designed to include this group 
of hard-of-hearing in the wonderful world of sound. 


Amplification 


1000 2000 4000 c/s 


For further information — as well as your FREE Catalog of 
equipment, cords, accessories and batteries, write or call today. 


HALHEN WIDE SS, INC. 


36-14 Eleventh Street, Long Island City 6, N.Y. 
EXeter 2-6020 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| « 
| 200 
| 
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Wanted for September 1961 


Qualified teachers of the deaf for Oral and 
Acoustic units. Well graded classes, experi- 
enced co-workers, good equipment. Jack- 
sonville, the home of Illinois College and 
MacMurray College is a pleasant community 
in which to live. Salary range $5040 to 
$7860 annually. For further information, 
write to Superintendent, Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Trained Primary and Intermediate Teacher 
Open in September, 1961. $4350-6450 for 
B.A., $4650-6650 for M.A. Additional salary 
allowance for 16-24 hours special training at 


accredited training center. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
3223 North 45th St. 
Omaha 4, Nebraska 


= 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founpep 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Edgar L. Lowell, Chairman .....ccccccsescscvcccenssceves -» John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edward R. Abernathy Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, O 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
D. Robert Frisina ........... “ie - Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


LEGISLATION 


George T. Pratt, Chairman .......ccccseccscccccesenes Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
thie Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Gallaudet College, Washisgton, D. C. 

Marshall S. Hester ......ccevsccecsesccscoses ‘New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo 

Evelyn Stablem .....ccccscccccscccsccccccccsecccsccessecseccssessesee Bennett School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PROGRAM 


Slugo Schunhoff, Chairman .......cccccsesesecssceseeeess California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 

+.» Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Chairman . Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md 
dabsstecdecesedeceaecs ++» Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 

Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Joseph G. Demeza, Chairman Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ont., Canada 
Virgil W. Epperson ........ Siethaxoheer She secdbawen Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Adaho School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 


STATISTICS 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman ......sscecceess -»». Arizona School for the Deaf, Tucson, Aris. 
William Bragner ......cscscccccsesccccecceccecescecsseseccee Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass 
W. Lioyd Graunke ........... atevecccesesccseccsecseveeee Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles B. Grow Mentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky 

sevccesvesvencecesessees SOUth Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Howard M. Quigley, Chairman ...... +» Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minx. 

seseveseeee Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Roy G. Parks ...... Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
BA California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Irving S. Fusfeld .......scesccccscecccescsecesssescesseee California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tohn F. Grace .....cccsccccccceseccccvessevccrsescccccevsccccesses Lexas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Hugo F. Schumhoff ..........scccecccsccsvsccscseceesecesss California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer .......... oeccsccccceccseseses North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. ©. 


| 
Lewis B. Wahl ........csccccccccccceccsscccsccsesessecesseseseseses Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo ‘ 
j 


